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THE PROGRESS OF BRUTALITY. 


GzxERALLY speaking, as men grow old they 

w amiable. The asperities of temper sub- 
&. with the lapse of years; wisdom comes 
with experience ; the youthful heats and ex- 
travagances of twenty-five seem Quixotie in 
the sober retrospect of three score and ten. 
This is uni true. eset apg a 
nd physical constitution compel thi ual 
inte into calm of the turbulent Pm 











haracter. Instances occur everywhere. 
*g marauders, and freebooters, and outlaws | 

Pet old fashionable novels, always end by going 
4 monasteries and dying quietly in their 
Even in our own day, and within our 
n Observation, distinguished and venerable 
esmen have edified the World, by forswear- | 
ing the duels and debaucheries of their early | 
careers, and abandoning at sixty-eight or 
seventy the vices and follies of youth. 

We used to think that it was the same case 
with nations: that the culture and progress 
which in national existences supply the place 
of age, and are to communities what education 
and experience are to individuals, had a ten- 
dency to soften the a of social feeling, 
to stay the ravages of vice, and develope the 
finer sensibilities. Some advance in in- 
genuities of crime,-some growth of those 
social evils which attend the highest develop- 
ments of civilization, we must, of course, ex- 
pect as the world advances; but the violence 
and brutality which we are in the habit of 
eo the dark ages should have 
no place in the meridian sunlight of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In the steady progress ofthe race, and the 
advance of every succeeding century over its 
predecessor, we have no lack of fai But a 
problem which at first staggers our belief in 
this consoling doctrine, is the fact that, in 
spite of general and i improvements ; 

movements of intellectual and social 
reform ; tie strides in the inventive and 
physical sciences ; there is yet every day, in the 
midst of it all, a fearful careatee ss 
corrupting, most pestilential evils which 
ean afflict societ 3 

In a word, just as there is a progress of 

progress of culture, a progress of 


wee gt of brutality. 
of the present moment, 








making villany conspicuous in capital letters, and 
thrusting programmes of obscenity before the 
eyes of modesty and virtue ; announcing the 
last sickening exposure of vice as the freshest 
and most attractive novelty of the press; and 
spreading far and wide the examples, the in- 
centives, and the loathsome incidents of crime, 
as the chief topics of interest in this great metro- 
polis—these are not the sudden growth of a 
momentary excitement ; they are the fruits, and 
now in part the productive causes of this 
very progress of brutality of which we speak. 
They are not its sole, or its chief results, or 
accessories, but, of them, they are amongst the 
most conspicuous and flagrant. 

Ten years ago, crimes such as these with 
which we are now becoming familiar, and 
whose frequency now demands a regularly 
organized press as their weekly Chronicle, 
would have startled society like a revolution. 
Then we were in an infancy and tutelage 
of experience ; now we are maturing towards a 
consummate growth of criminal atrocity and 
daring. We are not surprised every day by 
the announcements of new and still more 
startling developments of villany. We should 
be surprised if they ceased ; and the public, the 
true, human a would be vastly disappoint- 
ed. Of all the depraved tastes this grows the 
fastest by what it feeds on. The progress of 
brutality, like the progress of cruelty, is rapid. 
It was not long before the bear-baitings of old 
times led to murders and assassinations, by a 
sort of invincible prompting and suggestion. 
Drunkards, reformed and unreformed, con- 
fess how soon the ordinary stimulants become 
weak and ineffectual, and compel the use of 
stronger and more fiery ingredients. The 
murders, conspiracies, and villanies of our pre- 
sent time shame out of countenance the poor 
attempts of oad pg We must have them 
served up hot hot, with un leled addi- 
tions of enormity. Worse than this, there 
must be another element of novelty ; they must 
take hold more closely of the stabilities of so- 
ciety, and prope nearer its vital part. The 
old theory which separates ruffianism and the 
fiercer vices from the community in general, 
and confines them to desperadoes, outlaws, 


and vagabonds, the modern progress of bru- 
tality ignores. The most revolting exhibition 
of savage cruelty it finds within the walls of 


the first literary foundation of the country, 
and brands with the blackest infamy, not the 
outcast and the jail-bird, but the man of science, 
the professor, the ornament of a refined circle. 
Equally, and with as ominous indications, 
though not as revolting circumstances, the 
rogress of brutality presents the spectacle of 
ty rencontres, and attempts at assassina- 
tion not only on the floor ofthe shops and in 
the haunts of vice, but under the dome of the ca- 
pitol, in that very senate which its members 
are so fond of comparing with the august as- 
semblage of ancient Rome, “ while Rome sur- 
vived.” What a commen on the institu- 
tions of American indepe —— that — 
the highest of its legislative bodies is 
eee eee of Ss engiint i 
of the at large, a grand jury o 
District “of Columbia is deliberating at the 
other end, whether to indict one of those se- 


;| nators as a felon and an assassin, We have 





heard and read a great many lamentations that 
such scenes and facts should be reported 
abroad in E in Europe. The toleration 
of them at home is a sadder evidence of a 
vitiated state of public feeling than their pro- 
mulgation siete 

hy should not the example of Senators 
be followed by lesser lights and magnates in 
smaller spheres? Bristol Bill does not seem 
to us to have done more in his way than his 
— did in their way. The scene was 
different—a Court House instead of a Senate. 
But the principle was the same, the spirit of 
brutality was in it. We can remember when 
trials were a very different sort of thing; when 
it was hard even to tell which was justice 
and which the thief; or, at leas h the 
counsel and which the client; so emanly 
and decorous was the style of criminal behavior: 
but now the denouement of a trial is neither the 
verdict nor the sentence. The prisoner’s last 
plea is the thrust of a knife under the ribs 
of the prosecuting attorney. This, too, in 
a State where capital punishment is abolished 
with a view to the prevention of crime. Only 
afew years back a daring burglary on the 
premises of a well known physician in Wash- 
ington place, was enough to throw the whole 
city into a ferment. So desperate was the 
crime that many good people preferred to dis- 
believe the doctor’s story rather than credit the 
idea of there being wickedness enough in the 
world to furnish its details. It was food for a 
month’s excitement. Respectable gentlemen 
formed a sort of amateur league with the 
police, for the purpose of detecting the bur- 
glars, and had midnight rendezvous with sus- 
picious characters, in very questionable locali- 
ties, in the hope of eliziting a clue to the mys- 
tery. The whole thing was dramatized and 
turned into a local semi-tragedy at the Bowery 
Theatre. This was in the era of comparative un- 
sophistication and innocence. Now, every day 
developes more villanous and more astounding 
conspiracies. Our district attorney goes about 
with his features sharpened and his face worn 
with continual prying and burrowing into the 
mysteries of iniquity. There is no end to this 
species of investigation. The “Torpedo” casey, 
which of itself was infernal enough, only 
the prelude and first symptom o tion 
of villanies, whose intertwisti 
tions defy the comprehension 
mind. Such intricacies and co 
guilt, as the trial of the Druries, Ashley, and 
that notable personage One-Eyed Thompson, 
have revealed, could not have n surpassed 
by the ingenious fictions of Ainsworth, or the 
veritable memoirs of Foyehé. And it is the 
same element of brutality which runs through 
them all; not an ingredient of romance ora 
relieving trait of humanity, but one pitch-black 
conglomeration of guilt. 

Is it to be supposed that the Astor Place 
riots, with all their circumstances of — 
from the inception to the close, left no m 
or impress in the popular mind, or that the 

violation of law and usurpations of ac- 
Cewisdeed right, which led to them, were not 
the indications of generally unsettled notions 
of right and common honesty? Are such oc- 
eurrences as those which now di our 
streets and public squares, of a kind which 
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we had sup belonged exclusively to the 
meridian of Vicksburgh and St. Louis, and 
which can be — no excuses, and are 
simply exhibitions of bullyism and brute force, 
to be tolerated in a respectable community 
without any test, or remonstrance, or pu- 
nishment ? y the time has not yet come 
with us for a general license in wo of = 
mary justice on principles com to whic 
prize-dighting is honorable and laudable. 

To suppress these eewng. evils public 
opinion is utterly powerless. First of all, it 
can hardly be said that there is such a ong 
as a public opinion, determinate, settled, an 
operative. If it exists at all, it is in a nonde- 
script, inchoate state, made up of local preju- 
dices and sectional aims, with but occasional 
fitful and spasmodic efforts at philanthropy, 
but destitute always of the controlling force of 
judgment and wisdom. If you look for it in 
movements of benevolence, you find them nu- 
merous, extravagant, and remote in their 
sphere of usefulness, excellent for civilizing 


Pa ia, and yey the Japanese, 
but less in the Five Points, and along 
the w and quays of the city. If you 


look for it in the press, you find there hardly 
any reflection of individual opinion, much less 
of that which we suppose to be public opinion. 
The newspapers of the day are simply news- 
papers, teeming with news; the magazines 
simply magazines, overflowing with the loose 
wares, not the choice stores of literature and 
science. The Press, as a body, helps along and 
encouw this turbulent, unsettled, irrespon- 
sible order of things. It is clamorous, impe- 
tuous, and powerful ; but its clamor, impetu- 
osity, and strength are like those of the 
builders of Babel, pany f discordant, dispersed, 
and worthless. If you look for public opinion 
anywhere you are met with this first difficulty, 
that it has absolutely no existence. There is 
nothing of the kind in the constitution of our 
system. Perhaps it is forming amongst all 
ese outward disturbances, underneath them 
all, in silence and strength, biding its time and 
the minds that can make it effectual. 
What we want is public prevention, not as 
a matter of opinion or moral motive, but 
simply until that can be had for safety’s sake. 
Without waiting for a “sentiment” or a 
“feeling” in the community, any one can 
comprehend that corps of dull policemen with 
stars on their left breasts, stationed in the vi- 
cinity of awnings and lamp-posts, and exces- 
sively vigilant and formidable inst the 
redatory incursions of small _—~ and 
chimney sweeps, but never within call at 











nigh r hand where burglaries are 
theket a an efficient, eadle police ; 
that grand who do not use their prero- 
gatives, en the public decency has been 


publicly outraged, indict the offenders at their 
own tance, are not vigilant guardians 
against crime ; that newspapers filled with the 
grossest violations of decency and truth, are 
not worthy of the countenance of respectable 
people; that individuals who first a 
the proprieties of life and then disgrace the 
community by street brawls, and then look for 
admiration on the one side and sympathy on 
the other, are not entitled, whatever their 

sitions or means of influence, to anything a 


discountenance and censure. 
In the meantime there is every day a louder 
call upon that portion of the which aims 


to elevate the standard of public character and 
national reputation, to protest against these 
advances of a reckless, lawless spirit, destrue- 
tive alike to all true progress and all perma- 
nent success, The progress of brutality must 


be checked, must at least be encountered and 
resisted by all manful and persevering efforts, 
and all determined and impartial opposition 
to the false and fictitious sentiments and 
opinions which add fire to its malignant 
flames, 





THE “SPIRITS” IN TOWN, 

Our precedin rs upon the “ Rochester 
Spirits” oer ios bese of late as noto- 
rious as Jamaica spirits) were based upon cer- 
tain pamphlets issued under their auspices, 
and most probably copyrighted in the Spirit 
land. In the last of those papers we promised 
records of a visit to them “ when in town.” 
The “ Knockings” have been in towa for 
a fortnight. They came by the way of the 
river; they were hustled 4 hackmen ; they 
were booked at “ Barnum’s Hotel ;” they were 
fed at the “ ordinary ;” and if eye-witnesses are 
credible, they eat pudding like the mountebank 
of your English fair. 

Without counting the “ Peter Funks” who 
are en suife-—the “ Knockings” are three in 
number, and are not very dangerous. None 
of them “ look killing.” They hold audi- 
ences (like their fellow wonders at upper 
Barnum’s—the Chinese ladies). They de- 
mand a dollar admission money; and unless 
Congress take the initiative very soon, will 
have a private mint of their own before that of 
the United States be out of the Architect’s 
office ; for they attract crowds even in June. 

———" The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat.” 

Without more parlance we crave leave to 
take the reader with us to a public interview. 

Time one o'clock, P.M., of a June day. 
Scene, Barnum’s Hotel (quondam Howard 
House). Entering a flight of stairs from pri- 
vale entrance in Maiden Lane, a tall 
gentleman in a black body coat, while cravat, and 
pale face, astride of the banisters. 

Tacit GentLeman. Spirits? 

Visiror. Thank you, we don’t drink be- 
fore dinner. 

T.G. Mysterious Knockings? 

. A ie pardon—you're right—we are 
in ars of them (presenting card). 

.G. Very sorry, Sir. The spirits are 
quite fatigued; been three parties in already ; 
very sceptical ies too, sir; won't believe 
anything ; the er we rap the worse they 
get ; te. Secs double knockers we gave ’em; 
wont believe Moses and the prophets, wont 
believe anything, eh, sir ? 

V. Pray, have you had Moses up to-day ? 

T. G. 0; not to-day: we left Moses in 
Rochester. We did have one of the prophets 
here once, but he didn’t stay long; must be 
city air, 

. Am I to be admitted ? 

T.G. Pardon again; rather late, and may 
be unsatisfactory. “Tu see. [Tall gentleman 
pokes his head in at the door opened on a crack ; 
creaking of boots and a buzzing of voices 
heard ; some whispering ; tall gent. withdraws 
his head and points to a pri: rd on the 
door, emphasizing with his thumb nail one of the 
the decorum of a religious assemblage,” 
gc. Enter Visitor. Si 

SCENE. 

Small room in pea h Hotel, window 
overlooking in aiden Lane. Sofa 
+ gee . wl e on gy is seated stout m4 

ace; young (youngest Miss 
Fox) from the highad fornia enemy school ; 


y ( sister), No. 3, Mrs. Fish; on a 





young pn sage br second Miss Fox ; young 
y (a widow 
chair at latter’s left, an individual, one of the 





rules thereon. %“ It is expected the visitors will 





[July 6. 


Spiritual Peter Funks. Before the sofa, and 

lose, a long table, covered with 
red cloth ; around which are seated half a dozen 
ladies and gentlemen with pencils and bits of 
paper. Bystanders scattered about. As the 
Visitor enters he hears a sound something like 
the scratching of mice in a cham sket, 
which pre 4 an imitation of a shoemaker 
round the corner, hammering some wet sole 
leather. Doorkeeper—a short man with short 
hair and a short step, is continually flitting 
— f 

ISITOR (whisperi to a faced b 
stander), What are the spirits at J 

Lone-FaceD BysTanvER (with an Aminada) 
Sleek look to the ceiling). Ah; working into 
the stony heart of that sceptical young man in 
the yellow vest ; but he is impenetrableg~ 
Stony Heartrep Youre Man. was 
my brother’s age ? ‘ 
Mrs. Fis. The Spirits have never er. 
ed sich a question, and they never wil Dit 
you want it, check off numbers on a piece of 
paper. 

S. H. Y. M. Was it this? this ? (two shoe. 
maker’s taps). 

Peter Funx. Was it right? 

S.H. Y.M. Yes. 

L. F. B. 8. (triumphantly). Now you ought 
to be satisfied ; ne’ever a miss to you! 
S.H.Y.M. Stuff! Ihad a dog which did 
as well as that. 

Mrs. Fisn. Now, sir, give next gentleman 
a chance. di 

Biusuine Younester (in a low, sep 
voice). Will the spirit converse with 
(No answer). Will it some time hence? @ 
at the word “ some.”) Will it this afternoon! 

Mrs. Fisu. I wish it understood that q 
manifestation is promised hereafter, we make ~ 
no extra charge. Le 

Aupacious Bystanper. Couldn’t yout 
make a table move now? Isn’t that usual and ~ 
more effective ? 

Peter Funk. Silence, sir; such levity is 
unbecoming the sanctity of this place. 
( Youngest Miss Fox slightly laughs, and bites 
her handkerchief.) 

Meek-Facep GenTLEMAN. Are my dear 
infants in Heaven? (Taps are heard. Meek- 
faced gentleman fetches up a tear in his eye, and 
oy Are they happy? (Tremendous 
lapping. 

ETER Funks (in chorus). Ah! 

Interestinc Looxine Lapy. Is my dear 
husband alive? (Answer in the negative.) 
Did he die of disease? (No!) 

A Homczoratu. Did the Doctors bleed him 
too much? (A signification that they did, 
and consequent profound sensation in the au- 
«Wewenstie:Agatendon whisper). 

IsITOR (to in a whisper). How 
do you account for the knockings ? 

lst BystanpER. Boot-heels 

2d B. Ventriloquism! 

3d B. Electricity ! 

4thB. Back teeth! 

5th B. A set of spiritual loafers on 4 
spree ! 






lain yourselves. . 
a la Elssler in Cracovi- 


2d B. All wrong, sir. It’s in the throat. 
irls are dressed. High-necked 
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4th B. Nonsense. It’s in the back teeth of 
the red-faced man who sits so silently. He 
a minute ago, and I saw teeth like 
pebble-stones. 
Mrs. Fisu. There is really too much of 
levity in the room, and I don’t like it a bit. 
: It’s enough to discourage one ; but I wont be 
_ dingournged. 
S. H. Y. M. (aside). No, not so long as you 
have a dollar a head! 
Mrs. Fisu. People who come here, come 
primed with the idea that it’s all a humbug. 
We (looking at Fishbough) know it isn’t; we 
are not here voluntarily! The spirits directed 
us to come to advance the cause of futurity, 
and so we obeyed. It’s not for me to ex- 
plain the phenomenon of the matter, when it’s 
to be had for a shilling at Fowlers & Wells; 
, and we've no interest in the matter either 
, loud tapping by the invisibles). 
: PETER Foxe They are calling for the 
: alphabet. 
Mrs. Fisn. A, B,C, D Ko without com- 
mencing again). E, F,G, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N,O (tap; and Peter Funks begin to look at 
watches). A, B, C, D, ete., to N (tap). A, B, 
C,D,E (tap: without running over the alphabet 
again!). There. DONE. The Spirits are 
withdrawing. 

S. H. Y. M. (aside, and looking at the placard 
put on the room door, A La MopE HoreL, “ Be- 
ware of ”). Done! yes, reg’larly. 

(Exit the Visitor and Victims. Manent 

Peter Funks and Spirits !) 
_ “Tt’s all very well to ridicule,” says some 
eae | ogrsane subseriber; “the Jews did that in 

: times of Christian miracles! But that 
does not account for the noises.” 

_ Accounting for the noises, we humbly sub- 


mit to be a pelitio principii. Are 

duct of spiritual ency ? (!) ‘hte fe 
question. view of all heard or read on the 
subject, and from personal observation, we 
continue to repeat, they are clearly not. There 
is no manifestation of superior intelligence 
beyond the me i of the conjuror, The 
queries answered are exceedingly common- 
place in character, stereotyped in design, and 
not beyond the reach of a clever and adroit 
mind, who, from observation of the voice, in- 





8 paren, may well answer them. The 
ies engaged are invariably present when the 
knockings are heard. They are accompanied 
r by one or more gentlemen acquaintances, who 
) are more intimately connected with the 
“doings” than they should be, who are present 
from sympathy, or love of investigation (?). 
The “knockings” have the advantage of re- 
.. ceiving a leading question, and of choosing a 

querist. Should one present himself who 
w the sharp look of an ugly customer, the ci- 
spirit immediately declines close en- 

ement. 


™ 5S 


— diem. Nothing glorious was ever long 
without imitation. i 


ad his sugar-coated contemporary; Sands 
his Townsend ; and very soon the “ Rochester 
company” will find “ Knoekings” South and 
West, who are more adroit, more ingenious, 
and less expensive. H. 


Dirrerence iv Optnton.—Where there is much 
desire to learn, there of necessity will be much 
arguing, much writing, many opinions; for 
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flexion of the querist, and from the study of | 4 


REVIEWS. 
THE USE OF ALCOHOL. 

On the Use and Abuse of Alcoholic Liquors in 
Health and Disease. Prize Essay. By 
William B. Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.GS., 
Examiner in the University of London, 
Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in Uni- 
versity College, and Author of Principles 
of Human Physiology, ete. Phila: Lea & 
Blanchard. 

WE have given the title entire, that it may be 
seen that the distinguished author is no quack 
or individual seeking, by a treatise on a popu- 
lar topic, to bring himself into undeserved no- 
toriety. The work was written in consequence 
of a one hundred guineas’ prize being offered 
for the best essay on this topic. This is the 
successful production. As it is calmly and 
temperately written, and probably most 
of the real arguments (except the moral 
ones) against the use of alcoholic beverages 
are plainly given, we propose, in a con- 
densed form, to present them to our readers, 
directing them to the work itself for particu- 
lars, 

What are the effects, corporal and mental, 
of aleoholic liquors on the healthy system ? 

“ We shall commence,” says Dr. Carpenter, 
“by examining the influence of aleohol upon 
the physical, chemical, and vital properties of 
the several components of the animal fabric. 
... The most important physical change which 
the contact of alcohol effects in the softer ani- 
mal tissues, is that of corrugation,...or a 








shrinking of the animal substance; the che- 
mical change is the coagulation of soluble al-| 
bumen. Alcohol applied to the living skin 
produces irritation, inflammation, and death.” 

Intoxication (as its etymology denotes) is| 
poisoning. A single moderate draught of al- 
coholic beverages excites the pulse ; the appe- 
tite and digestive powers are increased, and the 
secretions of the skin and kidneys augmented. 
The mind is also enlivened, and the natural | 
qualities made manifest. Another dose, and | 
the voluntary control of the thoughts and | 
muscles is completely destroyed. The third 
stage is one of coma, which differs little from 
apoplexy, and not unfrequently is followed by 
eath 


The rapidity with which alcohol enters into 
the circulation is remarkable. It could scarcely 
be more rapid were it injected into the veins. 
“In one of Dr. Perey’s experiments, the ani- 
mal fell lifeless to the ground immediatel 
that the injection of alcohol into the stomac 
was completed (the respiratory movements 
and pulsations of the heart entirely ceasin 
within two minutes), the stomach was foun 
nearly void, whilst the blood was strongly im- 
pregnated with alcohol.” Alcohol seems to 

ssess a natural affinity for the brain, and the 

lood in this organ is found to contain a larger 
proportion of alcohol than that in other parts 
of the system. 

Nature soon carries off the poison, and 
leaves only the disordered condition it has pro- 
duced. The skin and kidneys emit large 
quantities, the lungs exhale it, and still more 
is carried off by its mene F in the blood, 
changing it, by combining with oxygen, into 
pers rsd acid oe water, which are speedily 
exhaled by the lungs. 

The remote results of the excessive use of 
alcoholic liquors are Delirium Tremens and 
rag In ninety-eight asylums in England 
and Wales, of 12,007 cases, 15 per cent. were 
from Intemperance. In the Glasgow Lunatic 





Opinion 
making —John Milton. 


in good men is but knowledgé in the | , 


br a at least one fourth. In nine provin- 
ial asylums the proportion was 32.62 per cent. 








In an asylum in the East Indies the per cent- 
age was 41.07. At the Richmond Hospital, 
Dublin, one half owed their madness to 
drinking. 

Another common form of insanity is called 
Oinomania; “it is the irresistible propensity 
to swallow stimulants in enormous doses 
whenever and wherever they can be procured. 
... The poor victim derives no pleasure from 
the taste, for he gulps down the liquor, of 
whatever kind it be; or from society, for he 
generally avoids it; but he only derives a 
temporary satisfaction from the gratification of 
an insane impulse.” This disease is what 
many possess who seem compelled by some 
demon, at periodical intervals, to “go on a 
spree,” as it is here commonly expressed. It 
is seldom cured; even after years of confine- 
ment, this disease returns with a power the 
poor victim cannot restrain. 

The mental debility of the offspring is one 
of the most painful consequences of this vice 
—lIdiocy, Insanity, and Mental Debility. 
Plutarch long ago said, “one drunkard be- 
gets another ;” and Aristotle’s remark has 
come down to us, that “drunken women bring 
forth children like unto themselves.” In the 
Report on Idiocy, by Dr. Howe, to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts, he says: “The habits 
of the parents of 300 idiots were learned; 
and 145, or nearly half, were known to be ha- 
bitual drunkards. The parents of No. 62 were 
drunkards, and had seven idiotic children.” 
Paralysis and epilepsy are also frequently 
caused by liquor. 

Besides these there are many diseases di- 
rectly originating from the constant and exces- 
sive use of alcoholic drinks. Among many 
others, these are enumerated: irritation and 
inflammaiion of the mucous membrane of 
the stomach and intestines; dyspepsia, and 
various diseases of the liver, some forms of 
which are known as the “ drunkard’s liver,” 
many affections of the kidneys, &e. Every 
one has observed, probably, the tendency 
to diseases of the skin, which is more or less 
manifest among all frequent drinkers. The 
liability to epidemic diseases is made manifest, 
and the causes of spontaneous combustion, 
which many think improbable, are also given. 

A note, under the head of “ Diminished 
power of sustaining injuries by disease or ac- 
cident,” gives this anecdote, showing the enor- 
mous powers both of strength and endurance 
to which man can, by long and severe training, 
be raised. It is a statement made by one of 
the coal-heavers employed onm=the Thames. 
“] was a strict tee-totaler for many years, and 
I wish I could be so now. All that time I was 
a coal-whipper, at the heaviest work, and I 
have made one of a gang that.has done as 
much as 180 tons in aday. JI drank no fer- 
mented liquors the whole time. I had onl 

inger beer and milk, and that cost me Is. 6d. 
it was in the summer time. I didn’t buff it 
that day ; that is, I didn’t take my shirt off. 
Did this work at Regent’s Canal, and there 
was a little milk-shop close on shore, and I 
used to run there when I was dry. I had 
about two quarts of milk and five bottles of 
beer, or about three quarts of fluid altogether. 
I found that amount of drink necessary. I 
perspired very violently; my shirt was wet 
through, and my flannels wringing wet with the 
perspiration over the work. The rule among 
us is, that we do 28 tons on deck, and 28 tons 
filling in the hold. We go on that way during 
the day. The perspiration in the summer 
streams down our foreheads so rapidly that. it 
will often get into our eyes before we have 
time to wipe it off. This makes them very 
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sore. ‘The perspiration is of a very briny na- 
ture. We are often so heated over our work 
that the perspiration runs inte our shoes ; and 
often, from the dust and heat, jumping up and 
down, and the feet bei ; galled with the dust, 
I have had my shoes fll with blood. The 
thirst produced by the work is very excessive. 
It is completely as if you had a fever on you. 
The dust gets into the throat, and nearly suf- 
fucates. You can scrape the coal-dust off the 
tongue with the teeth; and do what you will 
it is impossible to get the least spittle into the 
mouth. I have known the coal-dust to be that 
thiek in the hold of a ship, that I have been 
unable to see my mafe, though only two feet 
from me. Your legs totter under you. Both 
before and after I was a tee-totaler I was one 
of the strongest men in the business. I was 
able to carry 7 cwt. on my back for ae | 
yards, and [ could lift nine half hundreds wi 
my rightarm. After finishing my day’s work 
I was like a child for weakness. ... Then 
there’s the coal to be carried up a nasty ladder 
twenty feet—and a sack full of coals weighs 
two cwts. and a stone, at least; the sack itself 
heavy and thick. Isn’t that a strain on a man? 
No horse could stand it long. The sweat 
runs into the boots, and I have felt it run down 
me for hours as I had to trudge along.” 
Another says: “ It is food only that can give 
real strength to the frame. ...1 have backed 
60 tons in a day since 1 took the pledge, and 


have done it without any intoxicating drink, | b 


with perfect ease to myself, and walked five 
miles to atemperance meeting afterwards. .. . 
Coal-backing from the ship’s hold is the hard. 
est work that mancan do. Going up a ladder 
sixteen feet high, with 238 lbs. weight on a 
man’s back, is sufficient to kill any one; indeed 
it does kill the men in a few years; they're 
soon old men at that work.”—Surely, on read- 
ing such statements we must exclaim, “ there 
were giants in those days!” And this ineredi- 
ble labor is done better and easier without the 
use of alcohol! What labor then requires it? 
It is pitiful to think that these men, so power- 
ful in other respects, are prostrated by the 
slightest attack of disease; surgeons shrink 
from trivial operations upon these bulky and 
ous men, with constitutions destroyed by 
quor. 

Statistics of Insurance Companies, Army 
Reports, and Hospital Accounts, prove the 
fact that the duration of life is much shortened 
by the excessive use of liquors, with the im- 
portant corollary—* Intemperance is the chief 
cause of crime.” In answer to the serious 
question, “Does Physiology or Experience 
teach us that Alcoholic liquors should form 
part of the ordinary sustenance of men, par- 
ticularly under circumstances of exposure to 
severe labor or extremities of temperature ?” 
theory is given to prove the negative, and facts 
from actual experience of shipwrecked sailors, 
those who have wintered in Greenland, and been 
exposed to the heatsof Africa, that such drinks 
are plainly deleterious. Neither is any more ne- 
cessary for the fatigues consequent upon mental 
exertion. “It is the testimony of general experi- 
ence, that when men of genius have habitually 
had recourse to alcoholic stimulants for the 
excitement of their powers, they have died at 
an early age, as if in consequence of the pre- 
mature exhaustion of their nervous energy ; 
Mozart, Burns, and Byron (Lamb and Goid- 
smith), roa be cited as remarkable examples 
of this result.” We might easily enlarge the 
list by additions from this country. Practised 
Gam lers are remarked, when about to e 
in contests requiring sagacious caleulations, to 
“ keep ennaabets cool.” The greatest part 





of that intellectual labor that has extended the 
domain of human knowledge, has been per- 
formed by water drinkers, _“ Under this last 
category are enumerated Demosthenes and 
Haller. Dr. Johnson, in the latter part of his 
life, took nothing stronger than tea, whilst 
Voltaire and Fontenelle used coffee; and 
Newton and Hobbes were accustomed to so- 
lace, not to excite themselves, with the fumes 
of tobacco. In regard to Locke, whose long 
life was devoted to constant intellectual labor, 
* his diet was the same as other people’s, ex- 
cept that he usually drank nothing but wa- 
ter’” As an assistant to endurance of cold, 
the proof is conclusive that it is injurious. 
When the stomach is empty liquor is better 
than nothing. Food, especially of an pry 
nous nature, is best. ‘The reaction of the 
system after the effect of the drink is over, is 
especially pernicious. This is proved by the 
experience of Arctic voyagers, the hunters of 
Chamouni, and many others leading exposed 
lives. “ In 1619 the crew of a Danish ship of 
60 men, well supplied with provisions and 
ardent spirits, attempted to pass the winter at 
Hudson’s Bay; but 58 of them died before 
spring; while in the case of an English crew 
of 52 men, in the same circumstances, but des- 
titute of distilled spirit, only two died!” 
Many other similar cases are given. As an aid 
to endurance of heat, and that it is necessary 
to support the system under the excessive loss 
y perspiration, at high temperatures, it seems 
to be thought because water is drawn off from 
the blood through the pores of the skin, alco- 
hol must be taken in to replace it,—a most egre- 
gious absurdity. 

Experience shows that sweating is not ex- 
hausting in itself, for the same fatigue is experi- 
enced when the atmosphere is loaded with 
dampness, even at a low temperature. A per- 
son clothed in waterproof garments .expv- 
riences the same unpleasant results from the 
interference with the customary insensible 
perspiration. The following characteristic 
Address of Sir Chas. Napier to the 96th Regi- 
ment in Calcutta, May, 1849, sums up whole 
tables of army reports, and condenses the ex- 

rience of thousands :-—* Let me give you a 

it of advice—that is, don’t drink. I know 
young men don’t think much of advice from 
old men. They put their tongue in their 
cheek, and think they know a great deal better 
than the old cove that is giving them advice. 
But let me tell you that you are coming to a 
country where, if you drink, you are dead men. 
If you be sober and steady, you will get on 
well ; but if you drink, you are done for. You 
will either be invalided ordie. 1 knew two 
——— in this country; one drank, the 
other didn’t. The one that didn’t drink is one 
of the finest regiments, and has got on as well 
as any regiment in existence. The one that did 
drink has been all but destroyed. For any regi- 
ment for which I have any respect (and there 
is not one of the British regiments that I don’t 
respect), I should always try and persuade 
them to keep from drinking. I know there 
are some men who will drink in spite of the 
devil, and their officers; but such men will 
soon be in the hospital, and very few that go 
in, in this country, ever come out again.” 
The resistance to Morbific Agencies is, also, 
less with the spirit taker: the Cholera and 
other pestilential diseases which are known 
to first attack the drinker, is proof of this. 

The consequences of the habitual “ mode- 
rate” use of alcoholic liquors, are quite exten- 


sive. As a stimulant to the stomach, it over- | “ 


excites it, which, besides weakening that organ 
by too much use, has a tendency to produce a 
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as state of plethora, which is favorable to 
ocal congestions, and inflammatory diseases 
of various organs, and which especially dis. 
ses to hem and the diseases of the 
iver. The effect on the nerveus system, and 
on nutrition, have previously been briefly no- 
ticed ; and in a synopsis like this, the difference 
between the effects of excessive and moderate 
drinking are too slight to be delineated. They 
differ mostly in amount. The effects on nuiri- 
tion are most marked. A slight cut in a 
healthy water drinker, if the incised edges be 
placed together, will usually unite as it were, 
and the wound be entirely healed in a few 
days. No such action takes place in similar 
injuries of the drinker. The wound becomes 
a “sore,” and goes through a tedious process 
of suppuration before health is restored to the 
—< Many people who — that “ their 
esh does not heal quick,” ps do not think 
that this habit is frequently the (for it is not 
the only) cause. 

“ Are there any special modifications of the 
bodily or mental condition of man, short of 
actual disease, in which the occasional or ha- 
bitual use of Alcoholic Liquors may be neces- 
sary or beneficial ?” 

‘i the demand for extraordinary bodily 
exertion the author allows that in cases which 
resemble the efforts of a race-horse, the spur 
may be used if absolutely necessary ; but it is 
necessary to remember, that the spur gives no 
strength in advance to the laboring sailor or 
the exhausted orator, but calls out the vi- 

orous exercise of the remaining strength. 

he racer may fall dead at the winning-post, 
and the over exertion of the vital powers must 
ultimately tell upon the fabric. Alcoholic 
beverages may be advantageous to resist the 
influences of temporary exposures to damp 
and wet (as in the ease of a traveller on the 
top of a coach), but where the exposure is 
daily or long-continued, the result of its use is 
unquestionably injurious. Where there is a 
deficiency of adequate sustenance, as in the 
ease of the Mutiny of the Bounty, a teaspoon- 
ful of rum given to each man by Capt. Bligh, 
every morning, was undoubtedly of great 
utility. In some cases of deficiency of con- 
stitutional vigor it is not uncommonly of use, 
but the great number might take up with 
Abernethy’s advice, “ Live on a shilling a day 
and earn it.” Liquor will not supply the place 
of proper food, pure air, and sufficient exer- 
cise. In cases of Pregnancy there are states 
of irritability of the stomach where distilled 
or fermented drinks are useful ; but both in this 
and in Lactation, care should be taken not to 
substitute a beverage for a medicine. “ The 
regular administration of aleohel, with the pro- 
fessed object of supporting the system under 
the demand occasioned by the flow of milk, is 
‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare.’” for 
alcohol affords no single element of the secre- 
tion, and is more likely to impair than to im- 
prove the quality of the milk ; and still more, 
the milk secreted by such stimulation is so 
modified in its character, that it is not unfre- 
quently unfit nourishment for the child. “ The 
only cases,” says Dr. Macnish, * in which a 
moderate portion of malt liquor is justifiable, 
are when the milk is deficient, and the nurse 
unable or averse to putting another in her 
place.” 

(The writer of this synopsis, in the year 
1848, made a series of examinations of the va- 
rious kinds of cows’ milk generally found in 
this city. In that produced fy the cows fed on 
istillery slop,” the refuse after distillation, 
the “ ithelial scales,” or the = in 
which the milk is formed, were fo 
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been cast off from the secreting membranes of 
the udder, and were in a highly inflamed and 
diseased state. Such milk given to delicate 
children uced almost immediately vomit- 
ing, , &e., ae in usual health be- 
fore, and living on ordinary fed milk. 
P the milk of women is similarly affect- 
ed by similar drinks ?) 

In childhood it is supposed that the habitual 
use of fermented drinks is advantageous, 
especially in those that inherit a scrofulous 
diathesis. Cold water, sea bathing, exercise, 
and air, are far better. If they are to be used 
at all, they should resemble splints for a 
broken leg, to be removed as speedily as pos- 
sible, so that nature may not be accustomed to 
rely upon them for support. 

is old age its use is far less frequent than is 

pe Aas gma As the waste of the 
oe is far less than in youth, a proportionably 
less quantity of food is necessary to support 
life. The stimulation of the old, unaccustomed 
to these incentives, is most likely to effect a 
loss of digestive power, which no treatment, 
medical or hygienic, can ever completely 
repair. 

“ Is the employment of Alcoholic Liquors ne- 
cessary in the practice of Medicine; if so, in 
what di or in what forms and stages of 
disease, is the use of them necessary or bene- 
ficial ?” 

This is not denied by the author, but it must 
be administered with more care than is gene- 
rally considered useful. After a severe blow, 
which = pans almost overthrown the 
pene f life, and more particularly when the 

in is the part to which the injury has 
occurred, on account of the special deter- 
mination of blood to this organ; after ex- 
tensive burns; these stimulants are mani- 
festly beneficial in maintaining the heart’s 
— and keeping up the nervous excita- 

ility. 

In the treatment of acut« diseases, where 
the shock is temporary, in some stages of 
fever, erysipelas, &c., in the recovery from 
prostration when the vital powers are not so 
much exhausted as depressed, in these and 
other forms of acute diseases, alcohol is use- 
ful. In chronic diseases but little good can 
be expected from its administration. Its use 
is like raising the wick when there is a defi- | 
ciency of oil; since it is procured not by the 
re-animation of power which exists in the 
body but has previously lain dormant, but by 
the rapid consumption of “ the small stock of 
power left.” 

We have given this work a thorough digest, 
and endeavored to state the views of the author 
clearly and fully. The author may seem to be 
somewhat of an enthusiast on the subject, and 
has, without doubt, stated all that may be said in 
relation to the physical effects of alcohol on the 
human system. We might not perhaps agree 
with every statement therein contained, but 
we consider it questionable if it would be pro- 
fitable at the present time to go into any ex- 
t examination of them. In the main he 
is undoubtedly correct, and if he errs does it 
on the safe side, 





URQUHART’S PILLARS OF HERCULES. 
The Pillars of Hercules. By David Urquhart, 
M.P. Harper & Bros. 
We shall not wonder at the learning of this 
book, if we reflect upon the antiquity of the 
author’s family, which is clearly traced by his 
ancestor, Sir Thomas Urquhart, it is said, all 
the way down quite from its founder Adam. 
Antiquarian lore must have come to such a man 





43 an inheritance ; and the Hebrew and other 


roots been the daily fare of his childhood. 
The family, by all accounts, appear to have 
suffered little from the accidents of time, so 
unfortunate to the Cesars and Plantagenets of 
modern days, and to have happily weathered 
the deluge without material damage. Escap- 
ing the difficulty which occurred at Babel, and 
luckily declining to join the party of ten tribes 
that left Judea with Shalmanezer on a visit to 
Assyria, and never have been heard of since, 
they continued safe through all the perils of 
the siege of Jerusalem, as they had formerly 
done in that of Troy. It is surprising that 
they should not have Sic crushed, as so many 
other ancient houses were, in the terrible Fall of 
the Roman Empire, or distracted by the uproar 
of the French Revolution ; but the book before 
us is 30 evidence that they sustained no ma- 
terial hurt from either, but continue in existence 
still, as vigorous as ever. 

The travels commemorated in the “Pillars 
of Hercules” will be discovered, on perusal, 
to differ considerably from ordinary ones. The 
unities of time and space are as severely pre- 
served in them as in an ancient tragedy or 
epic. After musing upon its for many 
an hour, the reader is surprised, on coming to 
himself, to notice that so little ground has 
been gone over, and so few days spent. The 
truth is, that when he gets to the end of the 
volumes, he has been hardly anywhere after 
all, save to a dozen places or so, skirting the 
north and south shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea. How, then, is the reader cheated into 
thinking himself a traveller, when he has ac- 
tually made little more advance in space dur- 
ing the whole time, than an Erie locomotive 
would carry him in four-and-twenty hours ? 
In this way. He is introduced within a Louvre 
of reliquie, which have floated upon the 
stream of time, principally, the author thinks, 
from Phenicia or thereabouts, down to the 
parts of Spain and Morocco washed by the 
great Inland Sea. Their antiquities of dress, 
arts, names, and customs, he seizes and dis- 
courses on, as a professor does on specimens of 
minerals, both dug up alike from the overlying 
debris of ages. 

There is an amusing play of the imagination 
among etymologists and antiquarian travellers, 
in running up the genealogies of speech and 
customs to their tiny sources among the sha- 
dows of the dim and distant past. Our travel- 
ler is, perhaps, not entirely exempt from a 
slight degree of quixotism, any more than the 
many others who have bestridden their Rosi- 
nantes before him. But though enthusiasts, 
deep-grounded in ethnology, are very serious 
themselves in their laborious excavations of 
long-interred knowledge, we nevertheless 
exhibit a smack of humor to lookers-on like 
us. Does not genuine wit, for instance, flow 
from the ingenious lucubrations of Horne 
Tooke, or the learned Noah Webster, when, 
with a flash of light, they reveal the dark re- 
lationship of obscure, a etymologies, 
and tickle us by sudden shifts of phrase with 
unexpected surprises, which everybody knows 
to be the soul of wit ? 

To inquisitive people, of our traveller’s turn 
of mind, the present is of little or no other 
consequence than as it reminds them of some- 
thing that has existed a long while ago. 
Should an individual of this description happen 
to be an American, he does not make himself 
uncomfortable at home, till he has gone abroad, 
actually crossed the Atlantic, seen an English 
dwelling-house, and eaten a French roll. Not 
he. It would not be the object of such a per- 
son to witness the improvements of modern 
ingenuity, but to get as near as possible to the 





Imperfect originals from which they sprang. 
Accordingly he stops not for anything by the 
way, but presses on his journey till he has at- 
tained the summit of his wishes, by sleeping 
in an Arab tent upon the desert, eating there 
his kus-couss-oo, and putting on the haik of 
Barbary. In these he recognises the primitive 
clothes, bread, aud shelter—the three prime 
essentials of existence—in the unadulterated 
condition in which Abraham himself enjoyed 
them; and has the satisfaction at the same 
time of having turned his back upon the labors 
of more than a hundred generations that have 
succeeded. 

The honorable member has learnt in Par- 
liament, or elsewhere, to speak his mind quite 
frankly on all matters he encounters, from 
 anBere ge and Gibraltar to a lady’s fan and 
oot. At one time he compliments the Medi- 
terranean Sea, as follows :— 

“ This is a spot which has influenced the desti- 
nies and formed the character, not of one, but of 
many people. ... . The doubtful inquirer came 
hither to see if the sky met and rested on the 
earth ; if Atlas did indeed bear a starry burden ; 
to discover what the world was; whether an in- 
terminable plain, or a ball launched in space, or 
floated on the water; whether the ocean was a 
portion of it, or supported it; whether beyond the 
‘ Pillars’ was the origin of present things, or the 
receptacle of departed ones ; whether the road lay 
to Chaos, or to Hades. 

“ And something too of these feelings crept 
over me, even although I came hither merely to 
ruminate on the past deeds of men . The 
Mediterranean has made the world such as it is. 
Ancient history has been balanced on its bosom ; 
and without the passage connecting it with the 
ocean, none of the events of recent history could 
have happened. 

* * * 

« Let us suppose that the gap” (the gut of Gib- 
raltar) “had been just wide enough to supply the 
water lost by evaporation, for which the thou- 
sandth part of the present passage would suffice, 
the Mediterranean would have been a salt-pan.” 


He afterwards speaks of this respectable 
piece of water in terms not so courteous—in- 
deed, not a little blunt :-— 

“ The Mediterranean,” says he, “is like a bag 
with two necks, filling at both ends. The current 
through the Dardaneiles presents exciting varie- 
ties, but no perplexing mysteries. . . . At Gibral- 
tar all is disorder—the stream incessant—the level 
on both sides the same. The tide rises and falls, 
yet the current always runs out of the ocean, and 
into the Mediterranean. .. . . What becomes of 
all this water? It cannot go to the Black Sea, 
from which the Mediterranean receives water; it 
cannot escape by a subterranean passage into the 
Red Sea ; for the level of the Red Sea is higher 
by thirty feet. Then there is an under current 
discharging the water back again into the 
ocean.” 


But how is the extraordinary phenomenon 
of two opposing currents to be accounted for ? 
Says Mr. Urquhart : “ the solution is, an under 
current, produced by a difference of specific 
gravity between the water of the Mediterra- 
nean the ocean. Sitting on P. 

Island (a small rock within the straits), the 
question occurred to me, What became of the 
salt? If the water evaporates, the salt re- 
mains. Here then is the sluice of a might salt- 
pan—where is the produce?” As it is not 
deposited, his conclusion is, that by increasing 
the density of the surface and settling, a 
counter-current is produced, which returns to 
the ocean. 

Though the rock of Gibraltar, by a rough 

calculation he has made, has cost his country 





upwards of 250 millions of dollars, he does 
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not deem itafter all a very valuable stone in the 
British diadem. On the con , “if any one 
were to do us the favor of taking it off our 
hands, we should save 150 millions more, for 
the interest of that sum is absorbed by it: 
yearly outlay.” 

At times there is something exceedingly 
refreshing in the positive tone of Mr. Urquhart 
upon controversial points, whether trivial or 
important. It steadies one’s nerves very much 
to see a trembling balance of dubiety settled 
one way or the other with decision. This 
grace our traveller has in a conspicuous degree, 
and exhibits it on all questions, no matter whe- 
ther they relate to the Stone of Hercules, or 
the discovery of soap. Assuming him to be a 
mere civilian, he certainly pronounces with ad- 
mirable assurance upon the —s capabili- 
ties of the works of Gibraltar, and their value 
to the British crown. He is convinced that, if 
not exchanged for Cuba, they ought unquestion- 
ably to be given up, being used at present only 
as an engine to irritate the Dons, for plunder- 
ing the treasury, and encouraging and protect- 
ing a smuggli ng traffic into Spain. Everybody 
except a few English, that he has spoken to, 
he represents as being of the same opinion. 
If that celebrated rock reflects glory upon any 
people, it is upon the Moor, who made it what 
it is, and not on those who have obtained it by 
fraud or force. 

In a short excursion in the vicinity of the 
Rock, the writer falls in with foul weather, and 
has a taste of the perilous want of harbors on 
the coast :— 

“ During three months I had seen nothing but 
clear skies and smooth seas. I could now feel- 
ingly revert to the words of a Spaniard, who, 
when Philip V. asked which were the principal 
harbors of Spain, answered— June, July, and 
Cadiz.” 

Of Mr. Borrow, whose “ Bible in Spain” was 
once much read in this country, the Spanish 

ople are represented to entertain no favora- 

le reminiscences :— 

“They imagined him to be a Gipsy by his 
talking their language. I consequently inquired 
about him as the English Gipsy. They did not 
comprehend me; but recollected a tall man, who 
was always writing ; holding up their hands, they 
exclaimed, ‘we thought he was writing some 
learned things, and not lies about poor people like 
us.” ... . “ It is the misfortune of Spain to be 
misrepresented. She has been the subject of two 
standard and classical works—Don Quixote and 
Gil Blas. The former by its sterling worth has 
made its way into the literature of other countries. 
Being a satire upon a particular temper and habit 
of mind, the scene and personages of which are 
Spanish, it is accepted as a description of Spain. 

As well might England be studied in ‘ Dr. Syntax.’ 
Those peculiarities it was intended to ridicule, and 
those extravagances which are exaggerated in 
order that they may be exposed, are, to the 
stranger, the instructive portions of the work. 

“ Gil Blas is a romance by a Paris bookmaker, 
and owes its celebrity to an admirable sketch of a 
great minister, another of his successor, and an 
episode portraying Spanish manners. The barber 
Olivarez, the Count-Duke, and the story of the 
adventurer himself, in his retirement, are all taken 
from the Spanish and give to the work its value. 
It is then dressed up with Spanish peculiarity, and 
Madrid or Paris morals, and passes from hand to 
hand as a mirror of the Spanish mind.” 

Mr. Urquhart visits a certain club. 

“I was invited,” says he, “in the evening, 
to what I was told was a club. The place 
was an apothecary’s shop. I was introduced 
into a sort of vault, and I found myself in a 
gambling establishment.” This was at Tarifa in 
Spain. “ Their cards were like those used by the 
Greeks ; the club being represented not by the French 





trefoil, but by a club; the spade by a sword ; the 
heart by a cup, and the diamond by a gold coin. 
The names being Bastones, Espados, Copas, 
Oros. The conversation having turned upon 
ecards, I mentioned its supposed astronomical 
origin ; the four seasons represented by the four 
suits; the fifty-two weeks by the number of the 
ecards, and the thirteen lunar months by the thir- 
teen tricks, proving whist to be the original game. 
I was here stopped. They had only twelve tricks 
and forty-eight cards ; and, ‘of course, said a 
Spanish Major (a Mr. Kennedy), ‘ our game is 
more scientific, because adapted to the Julian 
calendar !” 


So frail is the fabric of antiquarian theories. 
The grave politicians of this club 

“ could not recover from their astonishment at per- 
ceiving that there existed a human being, who could 
question the wisdom, far less the sanity, of their imi- 
tating England and France. * England and 
France; said they, ‘ are great and powerful ; 
must we not imitate them and become sotoo? I 
submitted, that imitation is more difficult than in- 
vention ; that it requires a perfect knowledge of 
the thing imitated, in which case there could be no 
reason to copy ; besides, it was impossible to copy 
institutions. ‘ In what particular’ I asked, 
‘ would you copy us? Two things only have we 
to offer you as sanctioned by English consent— 
the Guelph family, and Johnson’s Dictionary ! 
Will you have them in lieu of the Bourbons and 
Castilian ?’ ” 


This view of imitation ‘appears to us 


original. 
In a similar slashing style he speaks of 
Cadiz. 


« At Porta Saint Maria, opposite Cadiz, I found 
a similar Moorish ruin. This is the point of embar- 
kation of Xeres, or the Port of Sherry. It is the 
place for tasting wines ; the Pacharete, Montil- 
lado, and most noble Mansanilla. The cellars 
are worth seeing; if spacious and lofty edifices 
can be so called. 

“ The people of Cadiz neither put their bodies 
in graves, nor their wines in cellars ; the dead are 
built up in walls, resembling binns of a wine cellar ; 
their wines are deposited in structures like cathe- 
drals. The niches are like the dwellings of the 
living, some for ever and a day, others for a term 
of years; after which the fragments of the former 
tenant are ejected, and the place swept clean for 
another. 

“I observed ona placard, the two following 
signs of progress and civilization, in titles of new 
works—* The Defender of the Fair Sex, and ‘ The 
Ass, a beastly periodical.” The words were ; 
‘ Il Burro, periodico bestial,’ 

“ You may see a long row of boys, very emall 
at one end, and full grown at the other, dressed 
out in the sprucest and gayest uniforms—blue 
coats, single breasted, with standing collar and 
large flaps, gold buttons and lace, white trousers 
mathematically cut, and strapped down on very 
eamp-like boots; and, on inquiring what military 
institution this belongs to, you are answered, ‘ it 
is a boarding-school !’ 

«“ They have, in connexion with schools, a prac- 
tice which might suit‘ Modern Athens.’ I mean 
the hyperborean one. A person from each school 
goes the round of the town, calling for the boys 
in the morning, and dropping them in the evening ; 
just as sheep, goats, or cows are collected by a 
common herd.” 


The declension of Spain has been traly 
marvellous. 

“ Within a few months from the battle of 
Guadalete in Spain (which was decided in favor 
of the Mussulmans against the Christians), the 
Moorish troops had passed beyond the Pyrenees, 
and were encamped at Carcassone. There the 
tide of victory was arrested, not by the hammer of 
Martel, but by orders from Damascus. The em- 
pire established by this victory is the most remark- 





able instance of prosperity that the world has 


ever seen The town of Corduba contained 
200,000 houses ; in its public library there were 
600,000 volumes. It had 900 public baths. Op 
the banks of the Guadalquiver there were 12,000 
villages ; and such were the fruits they drew from 
the soil, such the profits of their industry, which 
furnished to the East luxury and arms, that the 
public revenue of Spain in the tenth century was 
equal to the collective revenues of all the other 
kings of Europe—12 millions of dinars—a sum of 
gold which, calculating the dinar at 10 shillings, 
and multiplying by 10, to give the difference of the 
value of gold, is equal to sixty millions of pounds 
sterling of our present money !” 

His learning in ladies’ dresses is as conspi- 
cuous as in politics, antiquities, or war. What 
he says of the Montilla de Jiro and de Blonda, 
ought to be extracted, but there is no possi- 
bility of doing it on this occasion, without 
neglecting one or two other matters, which 
cannot be omitted. He must, however, be 
allowed to remark, that 


“ the mantilla is not spoken of as a piece of dress, 
that fits well or ill. Such a lady, they say, wears 
her mantilla well, just as if they were speaking of 
a ship carrying colors. The port of a Spanish 
lady is, indeed, like the bearing of a ship. The 
mantillas, reversing the effect of our costume— 
which is to impress the wearer with the feelings of 
a block—gives at once freedom and dexterity. 
The mantilla, fan, castanet, guitar, and dance— 
which last is not here the business of the legs 
only—keep the arms always busy. The head is 
disencumbered of bonnet, cap, ribands, and curls; 
hence that grace of the Spanish women, which al! 
recognise and none can describe, for mere form or 
feature does not explain it. | 

“ I need not say, that beneath the mafffilla there 
are no curls ; nor need I add, that where neither 
bonnets nor caps are worn, and the head is always 
exposed, the hair is well kept. A Spanish lady 
remarked to me, that what struck her principally, 
when she travelled in other countries, was the 
want of cleanliness in the women’s hair. It is (the 
Spanish lady’s) always exposed, as hair was in- 
tended to be, to the air and wind, and it is every 
day in water, for they wet it before using the 
comb =e 

“ A Spanish woman is no less attentive to her 
foot and shoe than to her hair; from below the 
saga comes forth the plump leg in its creaseless 
stocking. . - The old Spanish shoe is very 
low, and scarcely held at all at the heel ; like the 
slipper of the Easterns it requires the action of the 
toes to holdit on. The calf of the leg according- 
ly was full, because its muscles were called into 
play. So important is this to the grace and ease 
of the figure, that at Rome the models, male and 
female, lose their pension, if they wear a shoe with 
a thick sole. There still wants something to 
complete the Spanish costume, or perhaps | 
might say, the Spanish woman—and that is Tur 
Fan. Yet, how supply the want? at least, with- 
out herself—how convey her and it on paper! 
You might as well attempt to teach on paper how 
to roll a turban, make coffee, or hit the bull’s 
eye.” 


The author’s ardent attachment to Pheni- 
cia and the Arabs, robs modern nations of the 
credit of many of the most splendid inventions, 
and readjusts the claims of some of the an- 
cients to honors they have hitherto enjoyed, 
but are now in danger of forfeiting. The in- 
vention of glass is thus taken from the Tyrians 
or Egyptians, purely on the authority of 
Lay. The — or stone of Hercules, 
the magnetic needle, and the compass, are, 2¢- 
cording to him, Arabian or Phoenician dona- 
tions to mankind, driving the Celestials from 
the honor by a formidable attack from the 
heavy artillery of authors, nts, and con- 
jectures ; scarcely conceding to them, and then 
not without great reluctance, the credit even of 
gunpowder itself. Dr. Franklin likewise will 
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for aught we know, have to whistle for any 
reputation he will get hereafter for drawing 
lightning down from heaven, as Mr. Urquhart, 
we observe, has raised the ghosts of Salmo- 
neus, Servius, and yg Alladus, to eall his 
claim in question. But the American philoso- 
pher, having, as is well known, given a large 

rice for a whistle in his early days, will pro- 
Pably not lose his pie honors, if whis- 
tling can prevent it. sides all this, our tra- 
veller hints pretty strongly, that Americans 
should look upon the Pheenicians as the an- 
cient discoverers of their country. 

Much remains to be said even about the first 
volume of these interesting and learned tra- 
vels, composed of a mosaic, where natural 
philosophy and imagination, archeology, the 
arts, mili and descriptive, ethnology, his- 
tory, and political science, have each contribut- 
ed a characteristic stone. But we cannot fol- 
low up the subject now. One thing we ought 
to notice—the argument or subject printed at 
the tops of all the pages. This, we believe, is 
by no means usual, but a very great con- 
venience. 


The Shoulder-Knot ; or Sketches of the Three- 
fold Life of Man. A Story of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By B. F. Tefft. Harper 
& Broruers. 


Tue Shoulder-Knot of this story is the well 
known aiguillette diamond adventure of Buck- 
ingham with Anne of Austria, worked up of 
late by Dumas, in Les Trois Mousquetaires ; 
and the “ three-fold life” is intimated to us as 
body, intellect, and soul. So the book is a 
novel excusingsthe philosophy, or the phi!oso- 
hy palliating the novel—which you will: the 
fatter, perhaps, standing in most need of the 
relief. We have served up, drily enough, an 
adventure of Baby Charles and Steevie, at 
the Court of France, on their way to Spain 
and the Infanta. These courtly Englishmen 
made their way through the continent as the 
royal Louis Philippe lately left, under the 
eapacious disguise of Smith, a commonplace 
in English nomenclature two centuries ago. 
They called themselves John (Prince John) 
and Thomas Smith. To avoid suspicion, 
having overheard more than they ought at a 
court masquerade, they are made to travel 
disguised as monks, and pass a night at a mo- 
nastery where there is a long conversation in 
illustration of the three-fold life, among the 
inmates and the strangers sharing their hospi- 
tality, regarding spiritual existences. One of 
the interlocutors in this class-meeting of ex- 
poieneee gives an account of his idea of Hell. 
tis a powerful and forcible embodiment of a 
place of mental torture, the necessary conse- 
quent of unchanged, unrepented, and un- 
pardoned sins of mortal life. We select a 
portion of this ghastly scene :— 


“* Following him, as before, down, down, 
down, I entered into another vast apartment, light- 
ed by a most flattering but dubious and unsatisfy- 
ing gloom. Taking my seat, as usual, I felt the 
pressure of his two fingers again on the opposite 
sides of my head. 

“* What now ? he inquired. 

“« Ay, I know not what, said I. ‘It is not 
hope—nay, it is hope ; but how strange! It does 
not resemble such hope as mortals have, and yet 
carries its features well. It is a hope in doing 
wrong. It is centred in whatever may oppose 
itself to good Sin, rebellion, mutiny, treason to 
heaven, and rage, and fierce revenge, and plots of 
deep and subtle purpose, such as may, perchance, 
succeed against the Almighty and hurl him from 
his seat—these are now my hope; and yet this 
hope, stabbed by reason, maddened by fear, eon- 

by conscience, is pushed on to powerful 








despair. Despair is powerful. It is the insanity 
of hope; and insanity is often stronger than 
sanity. It sometimes breathes resistless valor into 
timid breasts. It raises the fearful fawn to turn 
upon its pursuer, and makes a vulture of the dove. 
Come, then, fell despair, be thou my hope ; and 
heaven may yet tremble, when thou shalt marshal 
all thy rage! Nay, but he is almighty, I cannot; 
he all good, I ought not ; every power and passion 
of my nature wars, by turns, upon my purpose ; 
and that purpose is nothing but the loss of every 
expectation but of eternal woe! Come woe, 
come ruin, come whatever lies next above annihi- 
lation, which I covet but cannot have, and bury 
me in deep oblivion, where no thought of life, no 
ray of light, no beam of goodness, no hope of un- 
wished merey, no look of hateful love, may ever 
reach me more! Nay, O God—« I will live ”— 
this last, deepest, deathless element survives to tor- 
ture me for ever ; and for ever I amdoomed to live 
the black death of unchangeable despair !’ 

“« Now thou hast pricked the worm, which 
coils eternally about thy heart, to sting thy soul 
for ever, and pierce thee with undying pangs. This, 
without thy other tortures, would alone be hell. 
That hell thou carriest in thee. It is thyself, from 
whom thou canst never make one brief remove. 
Always to be thyself is hell. Fire, and all physi- 
cul tortures, would be harmless here. Depraved 
by sin, with thy memory harrowing up thy recol- 
lection of better days, with thy reason condemning 
all thy former course, with thy imagination filling 
thee with the most fearful shapes, with thy best 
affections centred in the love of sin, with thy 
anger raging against the essence of all good, and, 
worst of all, with thy deathless conscience for 
ever damning thee with its intolerable rebukes— 
this, lost one, is hell. This is the hell we feel ; 
and thou shalt sink deeper and deeper in it, while 
the cycles of eternal ages roll !’ 

«<«Ts there, then, no retrieve ?’ 

«“* None,’ 

“«Ts there no speculation, no tradition handed 
down, of some period, however far away in the 
depths of revolving ages, when some change for 
the better may arrive ?’ 

«« Nohe whatever.’ 

« «Ts there no hope, that the soul, worn out with 
pain, will sink beneath its load and die?’ 

“ «No, never! every moment gives it new capa- 
city to suffer woe. There will come a time, when 
thy grown heart shall hold more torment than all 
the suffering sons of cursed Adam ever knew by 
poverty, disease, misfortune, flood, or fire! Thou 
shalt afterwards carry more pain than all heli 
itself now knows. ‘Thy being’s law is growth. 
Hadst thou come here with a heaven-formed cha- 
racter, heaven itself could not now furnish thee a 
measure of thy future joy ; but, with a mind bred 
to sin, there is naught before thee but the deeper 
and deeper depths of insufferable agony and 
despair! Look thou upon those awful deeps, 
where shapes of misery thicken and blacken as thy 
vision travels down! Behold them, descending, 
descending, descending towards the bottomless 
abyss of woe! Mark the dial face of that massive 
clock above thee, whose pendulum ticks ages in- 
stead of seconds ; and every time the hammer of 
it hits the doleful bell, the words for ever—for ever, 
for ever—roll and reverberate through the deep 
caves of hell! As I lay this crown upon thy 
head, which shall touch thy faculties into tenfold 
life, harrowing them all up to their horrid work, I 
leave thee, as thou didst first desire, to wander thy 
way down alone" 

“« No sooner had the crown fairly settled upon 
my head, than every power and propensity of my 
perverted nature rose into a rage of activity, which 
I had never known before. If the excitement of 
a single faculty, under the successive touches of 
my instructor, could cause me such insufferable 
agonies, what words shall express the repeated 
hells of their combined and concentrated action ! 
Like one on fire with delirium, I ran down the 
rapid descent, from hall to hall, flight after flight, 
determined, as soon as possible, to reach the low- 
est level of the strange edifice, and thence plunge 





at once into the last abyss of ruin; but, when the 
awful verge was gained, and the plunge made, and 
I found myself descending through regions of thick 
darkness to an unknown and perhaps unexisting 
bottom, a cringing horror took such possession of 
me, that I awoke from the frightful vision, which, 
in spite of the cold snow on which I was lying, 
had caused great drops of perspiration to stand 
upon my forehead. On fully awaking, I started 
up, and discovered a richly figured tunic reposing 
upon the bank beside me. Regarding it instantly 
asa signal of Providence that my penances had 
now reached the needful limit, I joyfully seized the 
token ; and, arraying myself in it, I have ever 
siuce worn it, both as a memorial and a talisman. 
The only remaining affliction left to humble me in 
my latter years, is, that, though now far gone in the 
sear and decrepitude of age, I am doomed to the 
appearance of the vigor, the beauty, and the 
buoyaney of youth.’ 

« At the conclusion of this terrific speech, the old 
cripple in the corner sat motionless, with his eyes 
glassy with horror, his countenance pale and 
ghastly, the very image of amazement lost in fear- 
ful meditation.” 


The visit to the monastery seems to be 
solely intended to bring in these speculations, 
and a visit by Buckingham to Lord Bacon in 
the Tower in the after part of the book, in 
which the great philosopher is made to give 
his ideas of Heaven. is equally irrelevant as to 
the plot, though the second essay, like the 
first, is occupied with profitable reflection. It 
is an amplification of the views often ex- 
pressed, and which are held by most thinking 
men, that Heaven is afplace of mental action 
as well is perfect happiness, where the un- 
shackled and purified mind will find exhaust- 
less food for its energies. 

The book is eked out by long and often 
tedious dialogue, and there are some attempts 


at humor wich are truly despe rate. There” 


is a specimen of the “ funny man” of the book, 
in the court groom, Sampson, in which 
the author has had low comedy running 
in his head. Mr. Burton, with a well “made 
up” face and a liberal allowance of grimace, 
might carry this off “ with shouts of laughter 
al applause,” on the stage, but the author 
will get neither from his readers. 

Archie Armstrong, the last court fool of 
England, is afterwards introduced. If the real 
Archie made no better puns than the fictitious 
one does, there was good reason for his being 
the last to hold this office. The same Archie 
on a voyage (such it was in those days) across 
the English Channel, somewhat inconsistently 
tells several sentimental and pathetic stories. 

The author puts us out exceedingly by his 
injudicious union of essay and historical fiction. 
He will find probably lack of sympathy for 
both from their connexion. The readers of 
novels will ask for something more in coloring 
and detail of that odd, but brilliant and roman- 
tic adventure of the youth of Charles I in 
Spain, and the broken off marriage with the 
Infanta, which offers the finest opportunities to 
a writer of the school of Scott, while the phi- 
losopher will scarcely leave his Plato or Racon 
to extricate the grain of good sense from this 
unpromising medley. 

. The Diamond Aiguillette, by the way, would 
have been a better title for the story than the 
masculine suggestion of a shoulder-knot. 

The history of the period we should prefer 
to study in a purer form, and where less free- 
dom was taken with the facts. Whatever 
may be necessary to the license of an histori- 
cal novelist (the best school of this sy 
however, taking least liberties), there can surely 
be no occasion for such, gratuitous perversions 
as making the Duke uckingham assassi- 





nated in a foreign country, when it is notori- 
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ous to everybody who knows anything at all 
of the matter that he fell in England, at Ports- 
mouth. 


The Vale of Cedars ; or, the Martyrs. A Tale 

by Grace Aguilar. D. Appleton & Co. 
We had occasion not long since to s in 
terms of high commendation of the Tale of 
Woman's Friendship by this author. It was 
therefore with pain that, on opening the 
present volume, we found it to be prefixed by 
an obituary notice of the author. We had 
previously no acquaintance with her except as 
regards the work just mentioned. From the 
harmony and beauty of the name, Grace 
Aguilar, we had supposed it a nom de plume, 
—a mistake often made with regard to happily 
named authors. Not a few, we imagine, of 
the early readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne and 
Herman Melville fell into a similar mis- 
take; the harmony between the name and the 
spirit of the printed page, seeming too great 
to be the result of accident. Grace Aguilar 
was the descendant of a Jewish family, who 
fled from Spain to escape the persecutions to 
which their ill-fated race were subjected. She 
was extremely delicate in health from infancy, 
passing most of her life in the sick-room, or in 
a warm climate, under medical treatment. 
The weak body does not, however, indicate 
the weak mind: Some of the strongest and 
noblest utterances in literature have come 
from the close precincts of the sick-chamber. 
We need mention but one instance, and that 
too of her own sex,one who has wooed the 
muse in higher strain than has been heard 
since the time John Milton sang of Paradise, 
—Elizabeth Barrett. 

Miss ilar commenced her literary career 
at an early age as a poetess. Her effusions 
are not spoken of as of merit by her 
biographer. She next published the Women 
of Israel, a religious work for the female mem- 
bers of her own sect. Her latest productions 
were three tales, Home Influence, Woman’s 
Friendship, and the Vale of Cedars. She died 
at Frankfort, whither she had been conveyed 
in quest of health, and was buried in the 
Jewish cemetery of that place, at the early age 
of thirty-one years. Throughout life she ex- 
hibited the amiable graces of a religious and 
cultivated mind, tranquilly enduring the priva- 
tions of her lot, and laboring to the extent of 
her physical and mental powers, for the good 
of her fellows. These characteristics of her 
life are beautifully exhibited in her writings, 
all of which tend to induce and to cherish a 
like feeling in the minds of her readers, 

Home Influence and Woman's Friendshi 
were both tales of domestic life in England. 
In the Vale of Cedars, or the Martyrs, the 
author enters the field of historic fiction. The 
scene of the tale is laid in Spain in the earl 
part of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
ere the Jews were driven from the kingdom, 
and the Inquisition established as a state insti- 
tution. The Vale of Cedars is a concealed 
domicile in a remote of Castile, which a 
Jewish family have chosen as a place where 
they may dwell in safety, and worship the God 
of Israel with the rites of Israel. e mem- 
bers of this family, with the sovereigns Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, a young English noble- 
man, who has fled to Spain to escape the 
attainder to his family, resulting from their 
wee in the York and Lancaster 
and a 
the powerful, tho 
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of ee to assume tne outward i 
of Christians, and thus seattered through a 
classes of society, and filling most important 
positions in church and state. It is a topic on 
which the author of course writes with a 
strong personal sympathy, which increases the 
reader’s interest in the, in itself, interesting and 
well managed plot. 


The Old Oak Chest. By G. P. R. James. 
~ Harper & Brothers. 
Tue “Old Oak Chest” of Sir John Haldi- 
mand, unlike the “Old Iron Chest” of Sir 
Edward Mortimer, contains bars in the place 
of bones, and a good will anda good deed, 
instead of bad deeds the result of a bad will. 
As for the work itself it is quite sufficient 
for us to say that it is from the prolific pen of 
Mr. James, and every universal reader will be 
supposed to know all about it. 
e find, however, one more wise, chival- 
rous, and good old gentleman than usual, and 
also one more very beautiful, accomplished, 
and virtuous young lady, ready to fall in love 
and into the lover's arm, at a moment’s 
warning. 
The customary brave and correct young 
officer, the foppish, witty, but well meaning 
cousin, the queer, middle-aged gentleman, who 
goes everywhere, knows everything, is always 
turning up in unexpected and impossible places, 
yust in the very nick of time, and invariably in 
the end turning out to be somebody’s father, 
&c., &c., are all here. We find the same ver- 
biage, the same measured sentences, seemin 
to have been dipped in a starch cup, and dri 
stiff. The same repetition of the beginning of 
each speech, as if the speaker, having made a 
baulk at the start, trotted back for a fresh tap 
of the drum. 
The great peculiarities of the present work 
are, that the two dramatis persone who open 
the book, are of the feminine gender, and do 
not enter on horseback, being decidedly in the 
light infantry line; and that Mr. James shoots 
one more than his allowance. 
We would lay the details of the plot before 
our readers, but, unfortunately—twelve hours 
having elapsed since we closed the volume,— 
the whole affair is so commingled in our brain 
with its elder brethren, that we cannot for the 
life of us distinguish them apart. 
Heartily commending the book to the fifty 
thousand cis-Atlantic admirers of Mr. James, 
who will read everything that he is supposed 
to write, and also to any person who may de- 
sire to peruse the entire works of the prolific 
author, all in one volume, we shall close the 
subject by remarking that “The Old Oak 
Chest” will prove a very interesting book to 
those who find it so; and that, had we been 
consulted as to its title, we should have bor- 





ed it “ Much Ado about Nothing.” 


Hilton Hall and its Inmates. By the Author 
of the “ Henpecked Husband.” H. Long & 
Brother. 

A Reprint of an English novel received on 

the other side with much favor as a tale of so- 

cial life in Great Britain. The authoress (we 
take the pen to be feminine in its nibbing) dis- 
plays much ingenuity and love of the 

* piquant.” 


Maurice Tiernay. By Charles Lever. 
Tuts new tale by the author of “ 








Lor- 


, and in the Monthly ine by 
Harpers. The small portion so far issued 
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ductions. Maurice Tiernay is something of 
the “ Tom Burke” order ; a tale opening at a 
time shortly previous to the period when the 
latter novel takes date. 


i Hastings. A Tale of the Civil 
troubles of 16—. By Eliot Warburton. 
Harpers. 

Tuis is an exeellent reprint from the English. 
On its announcement we looked with some 
pleasurable anticipation to its reading, for it 
was highly probable the Author of the “Cres- 
cent and the Cross,” and “ Hochelaga,” would 
give us something original in design and exe- 
cution, in the “ novel” line. We are disappoint- 
ed. Although a fair specimen of the novel 
historical, and commendable in plot and style, 
it does not possess any freshness or peculiarities 
of thought to be expected from a new novelist. 
Those who read books of the kind for the in- 
terest ne hye by stirring incident and 








dramatically developed plot will find “ Regi- 
nald Hastings” one of the best historical 
novels of the day. 





The Steward. By Henry Cockton. H. Long 
& Brother. 

Tury who delight in the “ intense” and the 
horrible, will not probably regret the half dol- 
lar’s worth of it purchased in this book. The 
Hero is a parricide and a seducer, and his 
“ ways of the hour” are evil enough. It is as 
well managed a novel as any of the author's 
previous attempts. 

We regret to see on the title-page such 
“ stuff” under “ notices of the press,” imput- 
ed to the London Quarterly; “ stuff” in the 
way of criticism, unworthy a village gazette. 





Messrs. Strincer & Townsend have com- 
menced the publication of « weekly miscellany, 
ehiefly of foreign literature, under the title of 
the International. The general appearance 
and contents resemble the ar “ees pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The leading article is 
a reprint of the story, “The Green Hand,” 
commenced about a year since in Blackwood. 
This is confidently announced as by the author 
of “Tom Cringle,” we presume on some 
resemblance of style, the author of the latter 
having died some time since. 

The second number of Harpers’ “ Maga- 
zine” is chiefly made up from Leigh Hunt’s 
Autobiography, a reprint of his former well 
known publication under that title, with addi- 
tions. e fashion plates are continued, and 
there are several excellent wood-cuts, from the 
engravings in Bartlett's Nile Boat. 





ST. JOHN BAPTIST’S EVE. 
* Would that our scrupulous sires had dared to leave 
Less scanty measure of those graceful rites.” 
WorpswortTs. 
Bonrires on Andalusia’s hills are blazing, 
The blessed Baptist’s festal eve to grace, 
While many a light foot trips in circling 


maze, 
And many a voice wild melodies is raising. 
The maiden seeks by mystic signs to know 
The destined one, who her sweet hand and heart 
Shall claim, prepared to share an equal part 
Through all life’s pilgrimage of joy and woe. 
Innocent pastimes, once alike prevailing 
Where’er Christ’s holy faith a home had 
found :— 
Nor these the cause why Gospel truth was 
drowned 
By Error’s floods, its barriers aye assailing. 
The poisonous weeds that choke the Church’s 


bowers, 
Reform’s sharp scythe destroy, but spare the 
joyous flowers. 
Id. RB. . 





fully sustains the interest in the author’s pro- 
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translater of the subjoined piece remembers 
taking part, when a_ schoolboy, in a Greek Dialogue, 
which begins with Charon’s rushing on the stage aid 


| a poor fellow who, under Mercury's wing, had 
owed the Styx without paying, with the exclamation: 


“ Your fare, you villsin !" (Anodos pot, arodopis, apo- 


tars, av8” wy ce Reon parconty ') He is not aware, 
however, that anything in Greek suggested the following, 
which may be found in the Germaa, in Bernays’ German 
Anthology.) 


THE MISER. 


A miser died—with ill-concealed delight 

His nearest heir pompously buried him. 

His spirit glides away to realms of night— 

To gloomy Orcus and Cocytus grim. 

Friend Charon had that moment touched the 
strand 

And shipped some new recruits—a shadowy 
host ;— 

Already is he pushing eff from land, 

When, begging passage, comes our shivering 
ghost. 

Loud he implores: “ Ho! take me over too !” 

« Most gladly, but your fare I first must see !” 

The skin-flint shakes his head—*< No, not a 
sous |” 

He cries, all pale :—* I must go over free.” 

The ferryman laughs—the passenger looks grim 

With boiling fary: “Ha! I'll let him know 

That, sooner than be Jewed, I'll plunge and 
swim 

To yonder shore, and save my money so.” 

No sooner said than done. ‘The angry waves 

Heave high above his head, and howl and roar ; 

Stoutly he fights, and lo! like sullen slaves, 

They bear him safely to the opposing shore— 

By this time Charon, too, had reached the land, 

And just deposited his heavy freight ; 

A few short houns. pass by, and all now stand 

At Minos’ judgment seat to hear their fate. 

The miser quakes—for flight ‘tis now too late ; 

They bring before the Judge his high offence, 

Threatening the revenues of the lower State, 

And setting up the worst of precedents. 

Amazed they ery: “ Audacious enterprise !” 

They summon the whole council instantly, 

Impatient some chastisement to devise, 

That unexampled, as his crime, may be. 

“Chained, like Prometheus, to some rocky height, 

Leave him, all gnawed with pain, the vulture’s 
prey,” 

Cries one—* No! banish him to endless night, 

Where ee daughters in the gloom grow 
grey” — 

A second cried—but others said : “ Not so ! 

Let him with Tantalus keep company, 

And in the midst of plenty’s overflow 

Consume with hunger, thirst, and misery. 

Or would’st thou make his punishment still worse 

(And, sure, no punishment ean match his crime), 

Let him with Sisyphus work out his curse ; 

A wholesome warning to all coming time.” 

But Minos from his gloomy eyebrows frowned, 

And waved his hand apd said: “Enough is 
heard.” 

The councillors, close circling, gathered round, 

And waited, gazing, for the judge’s word. 


“No!"—he exclaimed, with features stern and | 


m, 
“ His crime is new—new be the penalty. 
Back to the upper world remand we him, 
And there a constant witness let him be, 
How recklessly his spendthrift mad-cap heir 
va sport away, now that his kinsman’s dead, 
hat he had earned with such tormenting care ; 
This doom we visit on his guilty head !” 
c. T. B. 





MISS JANE PORTER. 

[From the London Atheneum, June 1.] 
Enctisu imaginative literature has lost an- 
other of its veterans in Miss Jane Porter; 
whose decease, in the seventy-fourth year of 
her age, took place a few days since at Bristol, 
under her brother’s roof. If we cannot say of 
the lady what was said of Miss Burney, “ that 
she lived to be a classic,” it will never be for- 
gotten that the historical romances of herself 
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and her sister, together with the national tales 
of Miss Edgeworth, were indubitably the pio- 
neers of the “noble army” of the “ Waverley 
Novels.” At this distance of time, we will 
not undertake to be precise in specification ; 
but we believe that the “ Scottish Chiefs,” and 
“ Thaddeus of Warsaw” (over which many a 
tear has been shed in its time) were written 
by Miss Jane Porter. If there were no re- 
markable precision of costume nor subtlety of 
character in these romances, they were animat- 
ed in style, eloquent in sentiment, and in- 
teresting and not over-crowded in incident. 
Their popularity was European: since, if we 
mistake not, in recognition thereof, Miss Jane 
Porter was literally canonised during her life- 
time—being mude an honorary canoness of 
some foreign stift. We have seen a portrait 
of her wearing the habit of the order, taken in 
the days of her beauty—for in her youth she 
was beautiful. After having won for herself 
an honorable place among the sisterhood of 
English novelisis—the most remarkable body 
of its kind possessed by any country’s 
literature—Miss Jane Porter retired from 
the field for many years; returning into 
print, after a long pause, as editress of 
“Sir Edward Seaward’s Diary.” This 
work seemed real enough to Me thought 
worthy of an elaborate disproval and destruc- 
tion of its authenticity in a leading review. 
At the merciless rummaging of Admiralty re- 
cords and Indian maps made by her critic, Miss 
Jane Porter was more flattered than annoyed. 
When pressed as to the real origin of “ Sir 
Edward Seaward,” she would gently say, “ Sir 
Walter Scott had his great secret, I must be 
allowed to keep my little one.” In society, | 
Miss Jane Porter was amiable rather than | 
brilliant. There was a touch of old world and 
sentimental eloquence in her manner, which we 
shall hardly see reproduced. She conversed 
like an accomplished woman who had kept 
much “ worshipful company” in her time— 
without, however, the slightest parade or pre- 








tension. On the contrary, her cordiality to 
and admiration of the authors of a younger | 
generation can never be forgotten by those | 
who have either witnessed or enjoyed it. She | 
was actively kind in deed, as well as indulgent | 
in word. Miss Porter must, we think, have | 
left behind her a large and interesting corre- |, 
spondence. 





A PEEP AT SMYRNA. 

[From Albert Smith's “ Month at Constantinople.’’} 
Ar five o’clock the next morning all the old 
noise began again, the same frightful : riot, 
clanking of chains, bawling, and stamping over 
head that appeared necessary to move the 
steamer, in the middle of which they shut 
down our hatchway, and threw a tarpaulin 
over it, which brought me from my berth in 
an instant. 

I found we hed taken in several deck 
sengers, chiefly Greeks. An Albanian family 
had encam in the flat-boat upon deck. 
There was a young man and his wife, her 
brother, a very old woman, and a baby; and 
they had made a perfect nest of ing, 
carpets, and baggage, in which they were all 
huddled. There was a look of extreme 
misery and broken spirit about these poor 
people that was excessively painful. They 
did not appear to have anything more than a 
melon or two and some coarse bread for their 
stores; and they drank the tepid water from a 
tub on deck. Our little milliners took the 
baby under their care in the cabin, for which 
the mother, a mere girl herself, was most 





grateful. The conveyance was effected en- 
tirely by pantomime, for each was ignorant of 


the other’s language, and very prettily it was 
done. The family was bound to Smyrna to 
pack figs, a wretched employment enough I 
should imagine, but one whieh appeared to be 
worth the migration. The oils head was 
dressed in the manner I had seen most preva- 
lent at Athens. First, she wore the common 
searlet skull-cap, bound round with a yellow 
handkerchief. Over this, again, her lon 
black hair was wound, neatly plaited; pe 
about it, but irregularly, were hung a few 
trifling coins, with holes bored in them. The 
effect altogether was novel and graceful. 

Our course lay amongst many islands, none 
of them striking; and, indeed, some were bare 
stony hills, rising at once from the sea. We 
could only read to get through the day, for it 
was again too hot to talk, aud no particularly 
exciting events occurred. The cabin-boy, to 
be sure, was found out in telling stories, and 
sentenced to have his hair cut close to his 
head for a punishment, which was done by an 
amateur hand, in a fashion the most extraordi- 
nary; and the cook, who had been six years 
with Cavaignae, and three with Changarnier, 
in Africa, had a row with the commissaire, or 
purser, because the passengers had complained 
of his fricassee de poulet that morning, suggest- 
ing that it was made from the results of the 
preceding chief cabin dinner; and would not 
stand any more omelettes. So he promised that 
special fowls should be reserved for the next 
dish, and that an artful compound of eggs and 
onions, which he termed u/s a la tripe, should 
supersede the omelettes; and thus harmony 
was restored, and the day wore lazily on. 
Virginie and Pauline dressed and undressed 
the baby every half-hour, and made it a little 
coat, amidst a pitiless storm of badinage. The 
Marseilles brunette was lost in a volume of 
Alfred de Musset’s poetry. I did not see 
what she was reading, but if congeniality had 
led her to reflect upon the Andalouse, her 
thoughts must have been more or less remark- 
able. Our phrenologist had fixed the Ameri- 
ean to a game of chess, played upon a little 
portable board, with card men that slipped 
into the squares, and were difficult to be dis- 
tinguished ; and the rest of the folks sent the 
winged moments flying upon wreaths of ci 
smoke, as they re-read old newspapers or a 
down in their berths. However, night came 
at last, and when we awoke the next morning, 
at daybreak, we were informed that we were 
approaching Smyrna. 

t was very pleasant to hear this, to be told 
that the land I saw close to us was Asia, and 
that the distant slender spires that rose from 
the thickly clustered houses were minarets; 


that I should have twelve hours to go on 


shore, see real camels, fig-trees, scheiks, and 
veiled women! And yet I could scarcely per- 
suade myself that such was the ease ; that the 
distant Smyrna, of which I had only heard, in 
the Levant mail, as a remote place, burnt down 
once a year, where figs came from, was actually 
within a good stone’s throw of the steamer. 
When the engines stopped, the boat was sur- 
rounded with light caiques, containing now all 
Turks, who clustered round the ladder in the 
usual fashion ; but they were more quiet and 
grave than the intruders of the Pireus. Some 
were custom-house officials, others brought off 
fresh fruits, others meat, and some of the 
boats only held solemn old gentlemen, of the 
real rhubarb-selling race, whose object was 
merely curiosity, and a more perfect enjoy- 
ment of their pipes. 

After breakfast, at which we had one of the 
most delicious melons I ever tasted, with a 
very thin smooth m rind and white inside, 
bought from the boats, a valet de place was 
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selected, and we went on shore; entering the 
city from the port, along which the flags of 
the different consuls were hoisted, by an 
arched way. Of course the bazaars were the 
first attraction. As a matter of course, our 
dragoman led us to them. And very novel 
striking was the introduction to them. 
The shops, which were all open, were 
built of wood, on stone or brick basements, 
like the barraques one may see nearer home, 
at Boulogne fair. They could be shut in by 
one enormous shutter, folding down from 
above, which, when pulled up, formed a sort 
of pent-house; so that, as the thoroughfare 
was very narrow, there was not a space of 
above three or four feet between one of these 
and its opposite fellow. This was covered in 
by very light thin boards, almost like hurdles, 
and occasionally large pieces of canvas, or, 
what was very picturesque, a thick-leaved vine, 
to keep out the sun. The floors of these 
shops were raised between two or three feet 
from the ground. On this a carpet was spread, 
usually one of the Turkish hearth-rugs we are 
familiar with in England ; and here the master 
sat with his pipe, surrounded by his wares. 

Apart from the party-colored and changing 
crowd which filled the thoroughfare, I was 
most struck with the wares exposed for sale ; 
calling up the renewed indefinable feeling of 
pleasure at seeing things laid out to be bought 
at ordinary common-place prices which we 
only knew at home as the products of long 
mysterious voyages from other quarters of the 
— Here, were huge morsels of the “ best 

urkey sponge,” redolent of ocean depths, and 
heavy with the sea-sand that still filled their 
pores: there, were baskets of yellow rhubarb, 
cakes of aromatic opium, and bags of fresh 
clammy dates ready to burst with their very 
sweetness. Then we came to a perfumer’s, 
where the otto of roses scented the air all 
round, even from its little thick-gilded bottles 
with their small reservoir of essence, where 
the musk purses and tablets also contributed 
their color, and the rosaries hung about had 
their beads turned from dark and fragrant 
aloes-wood. Anon were beautiful arms from 
Damascus, arabesqued and glittering blades, 
with jewelled handles cal velvet-colored 
sheaths, curious and elaborately mounted 
pistols, and strangely-picturesque firearms, 
amongst which may happily be seen, as the 

test curiosity of all, to the vendor, a 
ouble-barrelled percussion gun from Birming- 
ham. Then came rich carpets, and quilted 
coats of silk, scarlet caps and costly pipes of 
qnuy mhape and fabric; and then a ~ oa of 
sherbet, real eastern sherbet, at something 
more than a halfpenny a cup; or a dresser of 
kabobs and pillaff, plying his trade in the very 
centre of the above-named rarities. 

In themselves, the shops most striking at 
first sight were those for selling glass lamps, 
such as were hung in the mosques anu Greek 
churches; and slippers of every bright color, 
worked with reel, and of gold and silver. 
I have spoken of the gay crowds who jostled 
one another through the bazaars. Every pas- 
senger ap to wear a fresh costume. 
Turks, ians, Persians, Egyptians and 
Circassians, merchants, scheiks, dervishes, 
slaves, and water-sellers, with every variety of 
head-dress, from the simple scarlet fez to the 
tall black sheepskin aps or the huge white or 
green turban, that looked several stories high, | 
and might have served for the owner’s store- 


ling train of fourteen or fifteen camels came 
em along the passage, the two sides of 
which they almost swept with their packages, 
the delight of all our party was complete. 
Everything was so bright, so novel, everything 
so much more than realized our expectations 
—not a very common occurrence with travel- 
lers—that I do not believe throughout the fu- 
ture journey any impressions were conveyed 
more vivid than those we experienced during 
our first half hour in the bazaars of the sunny, 
bustling, beauty-teeming Smyrna. 

The appearance of our guide put all the 
merchants on the alert. One handsome, 
merry-faced fellow accosted me in excellent 
English, as follows: 

“ How d’e do, sir: very well? that’s right. 
Look here, sir; beautiful musk purse; ve 
fine smell. Ten piasters.” (A piaster is wo 
twopence and a fraction.) 

“How did you learn to speak English so 
well?” I asked. “All English gentlemen 
come to me, sir,” he said, “and I learn it from 
the ships, and from the Americans. Shake 
hands, sir: that’s right. Buy the purse, 
sir.” 

“ How much is it?” asked one of our party. 
“ Six piastres,” replied the brother of the mer- 
chant, who also spoke English, but had not 
heard the first price. 

“And you asked me ten!” I said to the 
other. “So I did, sir,” he replied, with a 
laugh; “then, if I get the other four, that’s 
my profit. But what’s four piastres to an 
English gentleman? Nothing. It’s too little 
for him to know about. Come, buy the purse. 
What will you give ?” 

“ Five piastres,” I answered. “ It is yours,” 
he added, directly throwing it to me. 

“ What a merry fellow you are,” I observed. 
“Yes, sir; I laugh always: very good to 
laugh. English gentlemen like to . h, 1 
know: laugh very well. Look at his aoten 
laugh at that !” 

e directed our attention to an old Turk, 
who was going by with a most ludicrous and 
towering oa yn It was diverting to find 
him wes 5 2 fun of his compatriot. 

“ Good bye, sir,’ he said; “come and see 
me when you come back, and buy some 
for London. Good figs, sir. Mr. Mille 
knows me at the hotel, and Mr. Hanson knows 
me: everybody knows me. Good voyage, 
sir.” 

As we left the bazaar, one of our com- 
panions had a letter to deliver to a merchant ; 
and whilst waiting for him in the court of the 
house, I saw nearly two hundred people pack- 
ing figs in drums for the English market. 
This court was at an end of a long alley of 
acacia and fig trees, under the shade of which 
the packers took their seats. They first carried 
them from the warehouses, on the floor of 
which I saw hundreds of bushels, brought in 
on camels from the country. They were then 
pulled into shape, this task being confided to 
females; and after that, sent on to the men, 
who packed them. They gathered six or 
seven, one after the other, in their hand, and 
then wedged them into the drum, putting a few 
superior ones on the ‘op, as we have seen 
done with strawberries. ker had a 
basin of, I believe, sea-water at his side, with 
some leaves — in it. When the drum 
was full, three or four of these leaves were 
placed on the top, and a little boy took it 
away to be fastened up. A man gave me 





room, were jumbled up together in a strange 
kaleidoscope, as bewildering as it was attrac- | 
tive. One wanted several eyes to watch all 


some of the figs to eat; they were between 
- and dry,and had none of the saccharine 
orescence about them that we see on our 


that was going on at once; and when a jan- | dessert figs in England. The people at work 


were Greeks; and the girls were mostly very 
handsome. 

The next scene of interest that we arrived 
at was a large inclosure, with a fountain in the 
centre, which appeared to be the rendezvous 
of all the caravan camels. They were there 
by hundreds—not brothers to the broken- 
spirited, mangy, solitary animal who whilom 
went about our English villages with a mon- 
key and a dancing bear; nor relations to that 
consumptive, dull-eyed, ragged beast whom | 
remember to have seen in every procession at 
Astley’s, of every locality where a camel could 
not have been su , by any outlay of the 
treasures he carried on his back, or facility of 
land or water communication, to have possibly 
arrived ; I would not swear that he was not in- 
troduced into the Battle of Waterloo and Ma- 
zeppa—but ragged, noisy, muscular brutes, not 
moving out of the way for anybody, and suf- 
ficiently independent and obstinate, when they 
chose, to knock over all sympathy with their 
popularly-acknowledged patience and endur- 
ing character; for your camel is a great ob- 
tainer of pity under false pretences. He can 
be as self-willed and vicious as you please ; 
and his bite is eee severe. When 
once his powerful teeth have fastened, it is 
with the greatest difficulty that he is forced to 
relinquish his hold. The pitiful noise, too, 
which he makes upon being overladen is all 
sham, as small natural historians remark. It pro- 
ceeds from sheer idleness, rather than a sense 
of oppression. With many camels, if you make 
pretence to put a small object on their backs, 
a tile or a stone for instance, whilst they are 
kneeling down, they begin mechanically to 
bellow, and blink their eyes, and assume such 
a dismal appearance of suffering ana anguish, 
that it is perfectly painful for susceptible na- 
tures to regard them. And yet, when their 
load is well distributed and bay rae they can 
move along under seven hundredweight. 

Of the camels we saw in this square, some 
were being unpacked, others had just arrived 
from the interior, and others were kneeling 
down to have their new burdens adjusted, 
moaning most grievously the whole time. 
The loads were built up very high, and fastened 
to their backs with a contrivance like an enor- 
mous clothes-peg. Their rude harness was, for 
the most part, adorned with shells, worsted 
tufts, and other finery, the object of this being 
to divert the glance of the Evil Eye; and each 
carried an ill-toned bell. Their riders either 
vaulted across their backs as they knelt down 
or sprang up by putting the left foot in the 
ats of their powerful necks, and so climbing 
on to the hump, as they were going on. When 
there, they twisted their 1-gs round a species 
of pommel, rising from what cannot be termed 
a saddle, and then went on their way, guiding 
the animal by hitting him with a stick on the 
side of the head opposite to that direction 
which they wished him to take. 

Our guide did not have much of a sinecure 
this day. From the camelry we went on to 4 


mosque, a small edition of St. ja, to be 
spoken of hereafter. No firman was requisite 
to enter. A few piastres dispelled all Ma 


hommedan prejudicés, and allowed the feet of 
the Giaour to press the sacred matting ; but we 
were obliged to take off our shoes and leave 
them at the door. This edifice was not very 
striking. The chief decorations, consisting of 
common glass lamps, ostrich eggs, and horse- 
hair switches, were of a trumpery character. 
One old gentleman, in a huge white turban, 
was droning out some verses of the Koran on 
a raised platform, and an idiot was curled u 

in acorner. These, with our party, comaprion’ 
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congregation. We next went on to the 
on market, which was held in a hot court- 

with a tree in the centre. Two black 
men, a black woman with a baby, and a little 
boy, were its only occupants; and they had 
squatted down together in the fierce sun, until 
their brains must have almost dried up and 
rattled, like nuts, in their skulls. The men 
grinned at us, and held out their hands for 
money; the woman took no notice, but con- 
tinued unconcernedly nursing her baby; and 
the boy nestled in the dust, and played with it. 
There was nothing to excite compassion ; in 
fact, the slave market was pronounced a failure. 
One of our companions tried to get up a little 
virtuous indignation, and began to talk about 
the degraded condition of human beings, with 
other Exeter-hall conventionalities, but he 
could not excite the sympathies of the party ; 
and, the American having made a daring ob- 
servation to the effect that, if he saw one of 
these slaves and an elephant side by side, he 
should think the latter the more intelligent of 
the two, we all hurried out to stop the argu- 
ment which was evidently impending. 

From the slave market we were taken a 
long, hot, up-hill walk to the ruins of the castle 
on Mount Pagas, from which the view, fine as 
it was, hardly compensated for the trouble. 
Thence descending, and passing some cemete- 
ries and public fountains, we came to the out- 
skirts of the city, which consist chiefly of gar- 
dens, producing olives, oranges, raisins, and 
figs, irrigated by creaking water-wheels work- 
othe donkeys. At one of them I saw a droll 
contrivance. The donkey, who went round 
and round, was blinded, and in front of him 
was a pole, one end of which was fixed to the 
axle and the other slightly drawn towards his 
head-gear, and there tied; so that from the 
spring he always thought somebody was 
pulling him on. The guide told me that idle 
fellows would contrive some rude mechanism, 
so that a stick should fall upon the hind- 
quarters of the animal at every round, and so 
keep him to his work, whilst they went to sleep 
under the trees. 

We returned to the port through the Arme- 
nian quarter of the town, where the houses are 
Euro in their style, and well built. At 
the Hotel des Deux Augustes we sat down to 
a capital dinner; and afterwards, in the cool 
evening, walked about the Frank quarter of the 
town, and were well repaid by the sight of 
scores of beautiful Greek girls, sitting at their 
doors and peeping from their windows, in all 
the streets. An intelligent Hungarian, whom 
we met at the table hate, accompanied us. 
He was evidently very popular with the fair 
Smyrniotes ; for nothing but bright smiles and 
laughing eyes greeted him in every direction. 
Yet he knew his value; for he told me that, on 


a fair srerag® there were fourteen girls to. 
ible 


every’ eli young man in Smyrna, which 
was a sad prospect indeed. 
At length the time came for us to re- 


embark. With the solemn chant of, the | 


Muezzims ealling the faithful to prayers from 
the minarets, sounding over the city, we bade 
nee night to Smyrna. And then, as I crept 
own to our old cabin in the Scamandre, and 
that venerable boat once more got into action, 
as her joints warmed up, all the events of the 
day appeared like some bright dream. 
_ But the recollection of the dream is still 
Vivid ; nor is it likely soon to pass away. 
sr 1 NS. 
(ren RE i ce 
I xow come to the street musicians and street 
Vocalists of London. These are a more nu- 
merous class than any other of the street per- 





formers that I have yet dealt with. The mu- | are short-lived. Wind performers drink more, 
sicians are estima’ at 1000, and the ballad | too, than the others. hey must have their 
singers at 250. mouths wet, and they need some stimulant or 
he street musicians are of two kinds— | restorative after blowing an hour in the streets, 
the skilful and the blind. The former obtain | There are now twice as many wind as stringed 
their money by the agreeableness of their per- | instruments played in the streets; fifteen or 
formance, and the latter in pity for their | sixteen years ago there used to be more string- 
affliction rather than admiration of their har- | ed instruments. Within that time new wind 
mony. The blind street musicians, it must be | instruments have been used in the streets. 
confessed, belong generally to the rudest class |Cornopeans, or cornet-a-pistons, came into 
of performers. Music is not used by them as | vogue about fourteen years ago; ophicleides 
a means of pleasing, but rather as a modg of about ten years ago (I’m speaking of the 
soliciting attention. Such individuals are 'streets) ; and sax-horns about two years since. 
known in the “profession” by the name of |The cornopean has now quite superseded the 
_“ pensioners ;” they have their regular rounds | bugle. The worst part of the street perfor- 
to make, and particular houses at which to | mers, in point of character, are those who play 
call on certain days in the week, and from | before or in public-houses. They drink a great 
which they generally obtain a “small trifle.” | deal, but I never heard of them being charged 
They form, however, a most peculiar class of | with dishonesty. In fact I believe, there’s no 
individuals. They are mostly well known | honester set of men breathing than street mu- 
characters, and many of them have been per- | sicians. The better class of musicians are 
forming in the streets of London for many | nearly all married men, and they generally dis- 
years. They are also remarkable for the | like to teach their wives music; indeed, in my 
religious cast of their thoughts, and the com- | band, and in similar bands, we wouldn’t em- 
parative refinement of their tastes and feelings. | ploy a man who was teaching his wife music, 
I shall begin with the more skilful class of | that she might play in the streets, and so be 
street musicians. Among these are the Lon- | exposed to every insult and every temptation, 
don street bands, English and German—the | if she’s young and pretty. Many of the mu- 
Highland performers on the bagpipes, and a | sicians’ wives have to work very hard with 
few others. First of the English street | their needles for the slop-shops, and earn very 
bands :-— little in such employment; three shillings a 
Concerning these, a respectable man gave | week is reckoned good earnings, but it all 
me the following details :— helps. The German bands injure our trade 
“I was brought up to the musical ‘ profes-| much. They'll play for half what we ask. 
sion, and have been a street perfornier twenty- | They are very mean, feed dirtily, and the best 
two years, though I’m now only twenty-six. | band of them, whom I met at Dover, I know 
I sang and played the guitar in the streets | slept three in a bed in a common lodging- 
with my mother when I was only four years | house, one of the very lowest. They now 
old. We were greatly patronized by the no- | block us out ofall the country places to which 
bility at that time. It was a good business | we used to go in the summer. The German 
when I was a child. A younger brother and I | bands have now possession of the whole coast 
would go out into the streets for a few hours | of Kent and Sussex, and wherever there are 
of an evening, from five to eight, and make | watering-places. I don’t know anything about 
seven or eight shillings the two of us. Ours | their morals, excepting that they don’t drink. 
was and is the highest class of street music. | An English street performer in a good and 
For the last ten years I have been a member respectable band will now average 25s. a week 
of a street band. Our band is now four in | the year through. Fifteen years ago he could 
number. I have been in bands of zight, and | have made £3 a week. Inferior performers 
in some composed of as many as twenty-five;' make from 12s. to 15s. a week. I consider 
but a small band answers best for regularity. Regent-street and such places our best pitches. 
With eight in the band, it’s not aS get 3s. Our principal patrons in the parties’ line are 
apiece on a fine day, and play all y too. I tradesmen and professional men, such as at- 
consider that there are 1000 musicians now torneys. 10s. a night is our regular charge.” 
performing in the streets of London; and as! Next come the German bands. I had the 
very few play singly, 1000 performers, not following statement concerning these from a 
reckoning persons who play with niggers or young, flaxen-haired, and fresh-colored Ger- 
such like, will give not quite 250 street bands. | man, who spoke English very fairly — 
Four in number is a fair average for a street; “I am German, and have been six year in 
band; but I think the greater number of bands | zis country. I was nearly fourteen when I 
have more than four in them. All the better come. I come from Oberfeld, eighteen miles 
sort of these bands play at concerts, balls, par- | from Hanover. I come because I would like 
ties, processions, and water excursions, as well to see-how it was here. I heard zat London 
as in the streets. The class of men in the was a goot place for foreign music. London 
street bands is, very generally, those who can- is as goot a place as I expect to find him. 














not read music, but play by the ear; and their! There was other six come over with me, boys 
being unable to soni music, prevents their ob- and men. We come to Hull and play in ze 
taining employment in theatres or places where country about half a year; we do middling, 
a musical education is necessary; and yet and zen we come to London. I didn’t make 
numbers of street musicians (playing by the money at first when I come; I had much to 
ear) are better instrumentalists than many learn, but ze band, oh! it did well. We was 
educated musicians in the theatres. I only | seven. I play ze clarionet, and so did two 
_know a few who have left other businesses to others; two play French horns, one ze trom- 
‘become musicians. The great majority—| bone, and one ze saxhorn. Sometimes we 
| nineteen twentieths of us—I should say, have | make 7s. or 88. apiece in a day now, but the 
been brought regularly up to be street per- | business is not so goot; I reckon 6s. a 
formers. Children now are taught very early,| day is goot now. We never play at fairs, 
and seldom leave the profession for any other | not for caravans. We play at private 
business. Every year the street musicians in- | parties or public ball-rooms, and are paid so 
crease. The better sort are, I think, prudent | much a dance—sixpence a dance for ze seven 
men, and struggle hard for a decent living.| ofus. If zare is many dances it is goot; if 
All the street performers of wind instruments | not it is bad. We play sheaper zan ze Eng- 
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lish, and we don’t spend so much, Ze Eng- 
lish players insult us, but we don’t care about 
that. Dey abuse us for playing sheap. I 
don’t know what zair terms for dances are. | 
I have saved money ia zis country, but very 
little of it. I want to save enough to take me 
back to Hanover. We all live togezer, ze 
seven of us. We have three rooms to sleep 
in, and one to eat in. We are all single men 
but one; and his wife, a German woman, lives 
wiz us, and cooks for us. She and her hus- | 
band have a bedroom to zemselves. Anysing | 
does for us to eat. We all join in housekeep- | 
ing and lodging, and pay alike. Our lodging 
costs 2s. a week each; our board costs us 
about 15s. a week each; sometime rather less. 
But zat includes beer, and ze London beer is | 
very goot, and sometime we drink a goot deal 
of it. We drink very little gin, but we live 
very well, and have goot meals every day. | 
We play in ze streets, and I sink most places 
are alike to us. Ladies and gentlemen are 
our best friends; ze working people give us 
very little. We play opera tunes chiefly. We 
don’t associate with any Englishmen. Zare 
are .hree public-houses kept by Germans, 
where we Germans meet. Sugar bakers and 
other trades are of ze uumber. There are 
now five German brass bands, with thirty-seven 
performers in zem, reckoning our own, in Lon- 
don. Our band lives near Whitechapel. I 
sink zare is one or two more German bands in 
ze country. I sink my countrymen, some of 
them, save money; but I have not saved much 
et.” 

The Highlanders, with their bagpipes, are 
next in order. A well-looking young man, 
dressed in full Highland costume, with modest 
manners, and of slow speech, as if translating 
his words from the Gaelic before he uttered 
them, gave me these details :-— 

“Tam a native of Inverness, and a Grant. 
My father was a soldier and a piper in the 
42d. In my youth I was shepherd in the 
hills until my father was unable to support 
me any longer. He had nineptnce a day pen- 
sion for seventeen years’ service, and had been 
thrice wounded. He taught me and my 
brother the pipes ; he was too poor to have us 
taught any trade, so we started on our own 
accounts. We travelled up to London, having 
only our pipes to depend upon. We came in 
full Highland dress. The tartan is cheap 
there, and we mak’ it up ourselves. My dress 
as I sit here without my pipes, would cost 
about £4 in London, Our mithers spin the 
tartan in Inverness-shire, and the dress comes 
to may-be 30s. and is better than the London. 
My pipes cost me three guineas new. It’s 
between five and six years since I first came 
to London, and I was twenty-four last Novem- 
ber. When I started I thought of making a 
fortune in London, there was such great talk 
of it in Inverness-shire, as a fine place with 
plenty of money; but when I came I found 
the difference. I was rather a novelty at first, 
and did pretty well. I could make £1 a week 
then; but now I can’t make 2s. a day, not 
even in summer. There are so many Irishmen 

oing about London, and dressed as Seotch 
Flighlanders, that I really think I could do 
better as a piper even in Scotland. A Scotch 
family will sometimes give me a shilling or 
two when they find out I am a Scotchman. 
Chelsea is my best place, where there are 
many Scotehmen. There are now only five 
real Scotch Highlanders playing the bagpipes 
in the streets of London, and seven or eight 
Irishmen that I know of. The Irishmen do 
better than I do, because they have more face. 
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for an empty room, and have my ain furni- 
ture. We are all married men, and have no 
connexion with any other street musicians. 
* Tulloehgorum,’ ‘ / Asselin ‘ The Camp- 
bells are coming, and ‘* Lord Macdonald’s 
Rell,” are among the performances best liked 
in London. I'm very seldom insulted in the 
streets; and then mostly by being called an 
Irishman, which | don’t like; but 1 pass it off 
just as weel as I can.” 

Of the Irish pipes, a well-dressed middle- 
aged man, of good appearance, wearing large 
reen spectacles, led by a young girl, his 
ughter, gave me the wg yen | account -— 

“I was eleven years old when I lost my 
sight from cold, and I was brought up to the 
musical profession, and practised it several 
~— in Ireland, of which country I am a native. 

was a man of private property—small property 
—and only played oceasionally at the gentle- 
people’s places; and then more as a guest— 
ves, more indeed than professionally. In 1838 
I married, and began to give concerts regu- 


larly; 1 was the performer, and played only! 


on the union pipes at my concerts. I'm ac- 
knowledged to be the best performer in the 
world, even by my own ecraft—excuse what 
seems self-praise. The union pipes are the 
‘old Irish pipes improved. In former times 
| there was no chromatic scale; now we have 
eight keys to the chanter, which produce the 
chromatic scale as on the flute, and so the 
pipes are improved in the melody, and more 
particularly in the harmony. e have had 
fine performers of old. I may mention Caroll 
O'Daly, who flourished in the fifteenth century, 
and was the composer of the air that the 
Scotch want to steal from us—Robin Adair, 
which is ‘ Aileen ma ruen, or ‘ Ellen my 
dear. My concerts in Ireland answered 
very well indeed, but the famine reduced me 
so much that I was fain to get to England 
with my family, wife, and four children—and 
in this visit I have been disappointed, com- 
pletely so. Now I’m reduced to play in the 
streets, and make very little by it. I may 
average 15s. in the week in summer, and not 
half that in winter. There are many of my 
countrymen now in England playing the 
pipes, but I don’t know one respectable 
enough to associate with, so I keep to myself; 
and so I cannot tell how many there are.” 

A very handsome man, swarthy even for a 
native of Bengal, with his black glossy hair 
most picturesquely disposed, alike on his head 
and in his whiskers and moustache, gave me, 
after an oriental salute, the following state- 
ment. His teeth were exquisitely white, and 
his laugh or smile lighted up his countenance 
to an expression of great intelligence. His 
dress was a garb of dark brown cloth, fitting 
close to his body and extending to his knee. 
His trousers were of the same colored cloth, 
and he wore a girdle of black and white cotton 
round his waist. He was accompanied by his 
son (whom he sometimes addressed in Hindos- 
tanee), a round-faced boy, with large bright 
oa eyes and rosy cheeks. The father 
said :— 

“I was born in Caleutta, and was Mussul- 
man—my parents was Mussulman—but I 
Christian now. I have been in dis contree 
ten year. I come first as servant to military 
officer, an Englishman. I live wit him in 
Scotland six seven mont. He left Scotland, 
saying he come back, but he not, and in a 


mont I hear he dead, and den I eome London. 
London is very great plage, and Indian city 
little if you look upon London. I use tink it 
plenty pleasure look upon London, as de 





We have our own rooms, I pay 4s. a week 


Eee. 


government place, but now I look upon 
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don and it is plenty bad pleasure. I wish 
very often return to my own contree, where 
every ting sheap, living sheap, rice sheap. [ 
suffer from climate in dis contree. I suffer 
dis winter more dan ever I did. Ihave no 
flannels, no drawer, no waistcoat, and have 
cold upon my chest. It is now near five year 
I come London. I try get service, but no get 
service, I have character, but not from my 
last master. He could not give me; he dead 
ven I want it. I put up many insult in dis 
contree. I struck sometime in street. Magis- 
trate punish man gave me blow dat left mark 
on my chin here. Gentlemen sometime save 
me from harm, sometime not. De boys cal! 
me black dis or de oder, Wen I get no ser- 
vice I not live, and I not beg in street, so I 
buy tom-tom for 10s. De man want 30s. 
De 10s. my last money left, and I start to play 
in streets for daily bread. I beat tom-tom and 
sing song about greatness of God, in my own 
language. I had den wife, Engliswoman, and 
dis little boy. I done pretty well first wid 
tom-tom, but it is very bad to do it now. 
When I began first I make 3s, 4s. 5s, or 6s. a 
day. It was something new den, but nine or 
ten monts it was something old, and I took 
less and less, until now I hardly get piece of 
bread. I sometime get few shilling from two 
or three picture-men, who draw me. It is call 
model. Anyting for honest bread. I must 
not be proud. I cannot make above 6s. a 
week of tom-tom in street. Dere is, well as 
I know, about fifty of my contreemen playing 
and begging in streets of London. Dose who 
sweep crossing are Malay; some Bengal. 
Many are impostor, and spoil spectable man. 
My contreemen live in lodging-house ; often 
many are plenty blackguard lodging-houses, 
and dere respectable man is always insult. I 
have room for myself dis tree mont, and cost 
me tree shillings and six pennies a week ; it is 
not own furniture; dey burn my coke, coal, 
and candle too. My wife would make work 
wid needle, but dere is no work for her, poor 
ti She servant when I marry her. De 
little boy make jump in my contree’s way wen 
I play tom-tom—he too little to dance—he 
six year. Most of my contreemen in street 
have come as Lascar, and not go back for 
bosen, and bosen mate, and flog. So dey stay 
for beg, or sweep, or anyting. Dey are never 
pickpocket dat I ever hear of.” 








From “IN MEMORIAM.” 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 


One writes, that “ other friends remain,” 
That “ Loss is common to the race,” 
And common is the common place, 

And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 


That loss is common would not make 
My own Jess bitter, rather more: 
Toocommon! Never morning wore 

To evening but some heart did break. 


O father, wheresoe’er thou be, 
That pledgest now thy gallant son ; 
A shot, ere half thy draught be done, 
Hath stilled the life that beat from thee. 


O mother, praying God will save 
Thy sailor—while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-shroud 
Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 


Ye know no more than I who wrought 
At that last hour to please him well ; 
Who mused on all I had to tell, 
And something written, something thought. 
Expecting still his advent home ; 
And ever met him on his way 
With wishes, thinking, here to-day, 





Or here to-morrow will he come. 
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O! somewhere, meek, unconscious dove, 
That sittest ranging golden hair ; 
And glad to find thyself so fair, 

Poor child, that waitest for thy love ! 


For now her father’s chimney glows 

In expectation of a guest ; 

And thinking “ this will please him best,” 
She takes a riband or a rose ; 


For he will see them on to-night ; 
And with the thought her color burns ; 
And, having left the glass, she turns 
Once more to set a ringlet right ; 


And, even when she turned, the curse 

Had fallen, and her future Lord 

Was drowned in passing through the ford, 
Or killed in falling from his horse. 


O, what to her shall be the end ? 
And what to me remains of good ? 
To her perpetual maidenhood, 
And unto me no second friend ! 
Witch-elms that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright: 
And thou with all thy breadth and height 
Of foliage, towering sycamore. 


How often, hither wandering down 
My Arthur found your shadows fair, 
And shook to all the liberal air, 

The dust, and din, and steam of town. 


He brought an eye for all he saw; 

He mit in all our simple sports ; 

They pleased him, fresh from brawling courts 
And dusky purlieus of the law. 


O joy to him in this retreat, 

Immantled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark 
The landseape winking through the heat. 


O sound to rout the brood of cares, 
The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 
The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears. 


O bliss, when all in circle drawn 
About him, heart and eye were fed 
To bear him, at he lay and read 

The Tuscan poets on the lawn. 


Or in the all-golden afternoon 

A guest, or happy sister, sung, 

Or here she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening moon: 


Nor less it pleased in livelier mods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 
And break the livelong summer day 

With banquet in the distant woods ; 


Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discussed the books to Jove or hate, 
Or touched the changes of the state, 

Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 


But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still, 
For ground in yonder social mill, 
We rub each other’s angles down, 


“ And merge,” he said, “ in form and gloss 
The picturesque of man and man.” 
We talked ; the stream beneath us ran, 
The wine-flask lying couched in moss, 


Or cooled within the glooming wave, 
And last, returning from afar, 
Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fall’n into her father’s grave, 


And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine veil 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honied hvurs. 





‘ 

Unwatched the garden bough shall sway, 
The tender blossom flutter down, 
Unloved that beech will gather brown, 

This maple burn itself away ; 


Unloved, the sunflower, shining fair, 
Ray round with flames her disk of seed, 
And many a rose-carnation feed 

With summer spice the humming air ; 


Unloved, by many a sandy bar, 
The brook shall bubble down the plain, 
At noon or when the lesser wain 

Is twisting round the polar star ; 


Uneared for, gird the windy grove, 
And flood the haunts of hern and crake ; 
Or into silver arrows break 

The sailing moon in creek and cove ; 


Till from the garden and the wild 

A fresh association blow, 

And year by year the landscape grow 
Familiar to the stranger’s child ; 


As year by year the laborer tills 
His wonted glebe, or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From alli the circle of the hills. 





How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 


In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except, like them, thou too canst say 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a sea at rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates 

And hear the household jar within. 
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ALLSTON’S LECTURES ON ART. 





Tue notice of these lectures, with the ex- 
tracts quoted, in the Literary World of April | 
20th, will have given our readers a general 
idea of their scope and character. One of the 
most interesting of them, from the clearness | 
with which it treats of an obscure subject, is | 
the lecture on the Human Form. 

The author first shows 

“That the notion of one or more standard 
Forms, which shall in all cases serve as ex- 
emplars, is essentially false, and of impracticable 
application for any true purpose of Art; secondly, 
that the only approach to Science, which the sub- 
ject admits, is in a few general rules relating to 
Stature, and these, too, serving rather as con- 
venient expedients than exact guides, inasmuch as, 
in most cases, they allow of indefinite variations ; 
and, thirdly, that the only efficient Rule must be 
found in the Artist’s mind,—in those intuitive 
Powers, which are above, and beyond, both the 
senses and the understanding ; which, nevertheless, 
are so far from precluding knowledge, as, on the 
contrary, to require as their effective condition, the 
widest intimacy with the things external,—without 
which their very existence must remain unknown 
to the Artist himself.” 

After showing the fallacy of endeavoring to 
assume Standard or Generic Forms through 
which to express the infinite variety of charac- 
ter, he proceeds to argue, from our intuition 
(which he makes the ground, or ultima ratio, 
throughout the lectures), that there is a corre- 
spondence between the physical and moral, 
i. e. that individual character may be expressed 
by individual forms—as many as there are 
shades of character. He concludes :— 

“ From the view here presented, what is the in- 
ference in relation to Art! That Man, as a com- 
pound being, cannot be represented without an in- 
dication as well of Mind as of body ; that, by a 





natural law which we cannot resist, we do con- 
tinually require that they he to us as mutual ex- 
ponents, the one of the other; and, finally, that, 
as a responsible being, and therefore a free agent, 
he cannot be truly represented, either to the 
memory or to the imagination, but as an Indi- 
vidual. 

“Tt would seem, also, from the indefinite varie- 
ties in men, though occasioned only by the mere 
difference of degrees in their common faculties and 
powers, that the coincidence of an equal develop- 
ment of all was never intended in nature ; but that 
some one or more of them, becoming dominant, 
should distinguish the individual. It follows, 
therefore, if this be the case, that only through the 
phase of such predominance can the human being 
ever be contemplated. To the Artist, then, it be- 
comes the ouly safe ground; the starting-point 
from whence to ascend to a true Ideal,—which is 
no other than a partial individual truth made 
whole in the mind: and thus, instead of one Ideal, 
and that baseless, he may have a thousand,—nay, 
as many as there are marked or apprehensible in- 
dividuals.” 

* * * . 

« But here it may be asked, In what manner, if 
we resort not to actual portrait, is the Individual 
Man to be expressed? We answer, By carrying 
out the natural individual predominant fragment, 
which is visible to us in actual Form, to its full, 
consistent development. The Individual is thus 
idealized, when, in the complete accordance of all 
its parts, it is presented to the mind as a whole.” 

* * * * 

“ And now the question wil] naturally oecur, Is 
all that has been done by the learned in Art, to 
establish certain canons of Proportion, utterly use- 
less? By no means. If rightly applied, and 
properly considered,—as it seems to us they must 
have been by the great artists of Antiquity,—as 
expedient fictions, they undcubtedly deserve at 
least a careful examination. And, inasmuch as 
they are the result of a comparison of the finest 
actual forms through successive ages, and as they 
indicate the general limits which Nature has been 


_ observed to assign to her noblest works, they are 


so far to be valued.” 
” * * ” 

He proceeds to trace the artist in the begin- 
ning and progress of a successful work. 
“He adjusts the height and breadth of his 
figures according to the canon, either by the 
divisions of heads or faces, as most convenient. 
By these means he gets the general divisions 
in the easiest and most expeditious way :”— 

. * * ” 


« But here ends the science ; and bagins what 
may seem to many the work of mutila : a leg, 
an arm, a trunk, is increased or diminished ; line 
after line is erased, or retrenched, or exterided, 
again and again, till not a trace remains of the 
original draught. If he is asked now by what he 
is guided in these innumerable changes, he can only 
answer, By the feeling within me. Nor can he 
better tell how he knows when he has hit the 
mark. The same feeling responds to its truth; 
and he repeats his attempts until that is satisfied. 
“It woald appear, then, that in the Mind alone 
is to be found the true or ultimate Rule,—if, in- 
deed, that can be called a rule which changes its 
measure with every change of character. It is 
therefore all-important that every aid be sought 
which may in any way contribute to the due de- 
velopment of the mental powers ; and no one will 
doubt the efficiency here of a good general educa- 
tion. As to the course of study, that must be left 
in a great measure to be determined by the student ; 
it will be best indicated by his own natural wants. 
We may observe, however, that no species of 
knowledge can ever be oppressive to real genius, 
whose peculiar privilege is that of subordinating all 
things to the paramount desire. But it is not 
likely that a mind so endowed will be long divert- 
ed by any studies that do not either strengthen its 
powers by exercise, or have a direct bearing on 
some particular need.” 
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He then in a few paragraphs, by the most 
simple yet elegant language, and with a com- 
prehensiveness that seems to embrace all con- 
tingencies in one view, proceeds to point out to 
the student his course of study. He recom- 
mends a study of the antique, but not a servile 
copying of it or the modern. Among the old 
Italians he portoceny characterizes Raftlaelle 
and Michael Angelo as the sovereigns of the 
two realms of Truth, the Actual and the Ideal. 

He speaks of the latter as the creator of the 


“ gigantic race of the Sistina,—giants in mind no 
Jess than in body, that appear to have descended 
as from another planet. His Prophets and Sibyls 
seem to carry in their persons the commanding 
evidence of their mission. They neither look nor 
move like beings to be affected by the ordinary 
concerns of life; but as if they could only be 
moved by the vast of human events, the fall of 
empires, the extinction of nations; as if the awful 
secrets of the future had overwhelmed in them all 
present sympathies. As we have stood before 
these lofty apparitions of the painter’s mind, it has 
seemed to us impossible that the most vulgar spec- 
tator could have remained there irreverent.” 
* - ” * 

The lecture concludes with a comparison of 
the genius of the two great masters mention- 
ed, from which we extract the closing para- 
graphs :— 

“ The genius of Michael Angelo was essentially 
Imaginative. It seems rarely to have been ex- 
cited by the objects with which we are daily 
familiar; and when he did treat them, it was 
rather as things past, as they appear to us through 
the atmosphere of the hallowing memory. We 
have a striking instance of this in his statue of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; where, retaining of the 
original only enough to mark the individual, and 
investing the rest with an air of grandeur that 
should accord with his actions, he has left to his 
country, not a mere effigy of the person, but an 
embodiment of the mind ; a portrait for posterity, 
in which the unborn might recognise Lorenzo the 
Magnificent. 

“ But the mind of Raffaelle was an ever-flowing 
fountain of human sympathies; gnd in all that 
concerns man, in his vast varieties and compli- 
cated relations, from the highest forms of majesty 
to the humblest condition of humanity, even to the 
maimed and misshapen, he may well be called a 
master. His Apostles, his philosophers, and most 
ordinary subordinates, are al! to us as living 
beirgs ; nor do we feel any doubt that they all had 
mothers, and brothers, and kindred. In the assem- 
blage of thg Apostles (already referred to) at the 
Death of #hanias, we look upon men whom the 
effusion of the Spirit has equally sublimated above 
every’ unholy thought ; a common power seems to 
have invested them all with a preternatural majesty. 
Yet not an ioia of the individual is lost in any 
one ; the gentle bearing and amenity of John still 
follow him in his office of almoner; nor in Peter 
does the deep repose of the erect attitude of the 
Apostle, as he deals the death-stroke to the 
offender by a simple bend of his finger, subdue the 
energetic, sanguine temperament of the Disciple. 

“ If any man may be said to have reigned over 
the hearts of his fellows, it was Raffaelle Sanzio. 
Not that he knew better what was in the hearts 
and minds of men than many others, but that he 
better understood their relations to the external. 
In this the greatest names in Art fall before him ; 
in this he has no rival; and, however derived, or 
in whatever degree improved by study, in him it 
seems to have risen to intuition. We know not 
how he touches and enthralls us; as if he had 
wrought with the simplicity of Nature, we see no 
effort ; and we yield as to a living influence, sure, 
yet inscrutable. 

“ It is not to be supposed that these two cele- 
brated Artists were at all times successful. Like 
other men, they had their moments of weakness, 
when they fell into manner, and gave us diagrams, 
nstead of life. Perhaps no one, however, had 





fewer lapses of this nature than Raffaelle ; and yet 
they are to be found in some of his best works. 
We shall notice now only one instance,—the 
figure of St. Catharine in the admirable picture of 
the Madonna di Sisto; in which we see an evident 
rescript from the Antique, with all the received 
lines of beauty, as laid down by the analyst,—ap- 
parently faultless, yet without a single inflection 
which the mind can recognise as allied to our sym- 
pathies ; and we turn from it coldly, as from the 
work of an artificer, not of an Artist. But not so 
can we turn from the intense life that seems 
almost to breathe upon us from the celestial group 
of the Virgin and her Child, and from the Angels 
below : in these we have the evidence of the divine 
afflatus,—of inspired Art. 

“In the works of Michael Angelo it were easy 
to point out numerous examples of a similar 
failure, though from a different cause ; not from 
mechanically following the Antique, but rather 
from erecting into a model the exaggerated shadow 
of his own practice; from repeating lines and 
masses that might have impressed us with grandeur 
but for the utter absence of the informing soul. 
And that such is the character—or rather want of 
character—of many of the figures in his Last 
Judgment cannut be gainsaid by his warmest ad- 
mirers——among whom there is no one more 
sincere than the present writer. But the failures of 
great men are our most profitable lessons,—pro- 
vided only, that we have hearts and heads to re- 
spond to their success.” 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA. 


On Monday of last week the Huguenots was 
produced for the first time by the Havana 
company, and given, of course, with all its 
strength. Signorinu Steffanoni was the Va- 
lentine, Signora Bosio the Marguerite. Signor 
Salvi was Raoul, Marini was Marcel, while 
the Page was performed by Signora Vietti; 
and the subordinate parts were also carefully 
filled. This was a good cast; and in conse- 
quence of previous performances of the opera 
in the South, it was given without any of that 
doubt and uncertainty that more or less attends 
every new performance. Signorina Steffanoni 
both sang and acted her difficult part with 
much care; her voice has not been in good 
order lately, and for the first scene or two 
appears to restrain her efforts; but she im- 
aig’ with the occasion, so that the d 
uet between her and Raoul was excellently 


a: Signor Salvi appears to great advantage 


in opera, singing with greater freedom 
from mannerism, with greater feeling, in fact, 
than we have heard him in this country. From 
first to last his music was admirably delivered. 
But Signor Marini, as Marcel, was the great 
attraction of the performance. His earnest- 
ness, care, and good sense throughout, showed 
the feeling of the musician, and were worthy 
of all praise. He was equally judicious in his 
acting, and his personation of this character 
must be regarded as one of his triumphs. His 
difficult song in the first act was well sung, 
and duly appreciated. Signora Bosio was a 
eareful Marguerite. The music is too high 
for her voice, but her execution is always 
clear and graceful, and she acquitted herself 
well. We may remark that her costumes were 
models of good taste and a. The 
trio, “ Fosche chimere,” was utifully sung. 
Signora Vietti is hardly impulsive enough for 
Urban; she sang carefully, but she has too 
great a tendency to ornament what does not 
want ornamenting. Signori Badiali, Coletti, 
ete., assisted materially the success of the 
opera, by their steadiness. The choruses were 
ood, with the one important exception of the 

taplan chorus, whlch wis sung with hesita- 
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tion and doubt, as if the singers were not sure 
of the effect they should produce. The con- 
sequence was, that on the first evening it nar- 
rowly — universal condemnation. The 
scenery and dresses were good, and the house 
orm crowded. Semiramide is given this 
wee 








FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


Active preparations are making in the Department 
of the Interior to carry into effect the law provid- 
ing for the seventh census of the United States, the 
present year. The extent of this business is such 
that the packages of documents to be distributed 
among the marshals and assistants will weigh 
about 100,000 pounds. The schedules alone, a 
large portion of which have already been printed 
and delivered, will consume several thousand 
reams of paper. ‘These schedules provide in an 
ample manner for the statistics of population, 
agriculture, manufactures, property generally, all 
products of industry, the social state, churches, 
schools, libraries, newspapers, the poor rates, &c. 
The result will be highly important for the pur- 
poses of legislation, the employment of capital, 
and the improvement of the social economy. 

The oration before the Societies of the N. Y. 
University was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Adams, 
of this city, and was an able exposition of the rela- 
tion of scholarship to the practical duties of the 
age. The poem on the occasion, a satirical 
sketch @ la Holmes, which was from the pen of A. 
O. Hall, Esq., of this city, went off with spirif and 
effect. The commencement was held the next 
day at the Astor Place Opera House. We see it 
stated thatthe Rev. Dr. Bethune has been elected 
Chancellor of the University, in place of Dr. Fre- 
linghuysen, who has accepted the Presidency of 
Rutgers College. The acceptance of Dr. B., we un- 
derstand, is doubtful. Mr G.C. Anthon, nephew 
of Prof. Anthon, of Columbia College, has been 
chosen to fill the Greek professorship vacated by 
the resignation of Prof. Lewis. 

The Tribune translates the following from the 
Kélnische Zeitung :—It is known that Goethe kept 
from his contemporaries a certain portion of his 
papers and letters. He committed these literary 
treasures to the Government in 1827, with the di- 
rection that they should be opened in the year 
1850. The time was up on the 17th of May, and 
the heirs of the Goethe and Schiller families—for 
the Poet had bequeathed them by his will to both 
—made their appearance at Weimar in pursuance 
of an official summons from the Government to 
take possession of the bequest. Not without deep 
emotion did the sons, the daughters, and the grand- 
children of the two great potentates of German 
Song take each other by the hand in that conse- 
erated city. The influence of various circumstan- 
ces had removed both families from the soil of 
Weimar. On one side were invited the eldest son, the 
daughter of Schiller, and the widow of Ernst 
Schiller ; on the other, Goethe’s daughter-in-law, 
and the two grand-children, Walter and Wollf- 
gang, who had come from Vienna, their present 
residence. Karl Schiller is head Forest-Master in 
Wiirtemberg. Madame von Gluchen was taken 
sick on the way, and her husband, who had pre- 
ceded her, went back. Madame Junot was present 
with Madame Goethe at the opening, besides 
Karl Schiller and the grand-children of Goethe. 
The closed box contained the complete correspon- 
dence between Goethe and Schiller. According 
to a codicil to Goethe’s will, it is to be published 
in full. It is entirely prepared for the press. 
Many of the letters, especially Schiller’s, are 
autographs. 

Margaret Fuller Ossoli, with her husband and 
child, was at Gibraltar on the Ist ult. in quaran- 
tine. They had set sail from Leghorn for this 
city in the brig Elizabeth, whose captain was con- 
fined soon after by a terrible malady, which ulti- 
mately proved to be Small Pox of the most 
malignant type, and he died of it just before 





reaching Gibraltar. The vessel was detained 
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there in quarantine, to see whether the disease 
would attack any more of its inmates. We pre- 
sume her arrival here can hardly be delayed be- 
yond the 20th of this month. 

Waldo Emerson has been visiting the 
Mammoth Cave of Kentucky, and is now voyag- 
ing up the Mississippi to the Falls of St. An- 
thony. 

The statement, which has gone the round of the 
papers, that a sailor attached to the United States 
steamer Vixen, had severed his hand from his arm 
rather than serve on board that vessel, is now said 
tobeahoax. A sailor of the Vizen, in a fight 
with the engineer of that vessel, lost two of his 
fingers, and this, it is stated, was the only founda- 
tion of the story. The Captain of the vessel has 
not been or arrested. 

Mr. G. V. Brooke, the English tragedian, has 
taken his leave of a London audience, as Sir Ed- 
ward Mortimer, and, it is understood, was to sail 
immediately for this country. 

A variety was recently given to a dramatic en- 
tertainment in London at the Adelphi, at the con- 
clusion of the new burlesque of Esmeralda. “Prizes 
were drawn from a “ wheel of fortune,” and dis- 
tributed to the audience. At the close a living 
female statue was awarded to a gentleman in the 
stalls, personated by the actor, Mr. Worrell, 
which drew on an altercation with a lady, his 
wife, in the boxes, enacted by Mr. Wright in 
cloak and bonnet. This novel enlargement of the 
area of the stage was quite successful. 

A good story, said to be perfectly authentic, is 
now in circulation in the private circles of London. 
Mrs. Loudon, the clever writer on horticulture, 
being in the neighborhood of Strathfieldsaye, the 
residence of Wellington, wrote to the Duke for 
permission to see his “beeches,” for which the 
gardens of his Grace are celebrated. The Duke 
merely glanced at the note and the signature, and 





in a moment inferred that it was a request from 


the Bishop of London to borrow his somewhat fa- | 


mous Waterloo inexpressibles, for artistic purposes. | 
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From Southey’s Life it appears, that at one 
time he received an offer from Mr. Walter, of The 
Times, to become editor of that journal, with a 
salary of £2,000 per annum. He declined the 
post. 

The literary world, says the London Atlas, is 
much taken up with the announcement of the forth- 
coming publication of George Sand, “ Mémoires 
de ma Vie.” Ten volumes are complete, ten vo- 
lumes of impressions, personal, literary, artistic, 
and political. That little bird of the air which 
carries every matter in this place, has brought 
some of the first chapters of the work amongst 
her friends, and enabled them to judge of its tenor. 
We have hitherto known nothing of the author, 
but the chefs d’euvre with which she has graced 
our literature. Shortly we are to be made ac- 
quainted with the woman herself, for here she drops 
the pseudonyme ; and George Sand, the bold ad- 
venturous youth who has run for twenty years a 
career of danger of poetry and glory, disappears to 
make way for the more modest and retiring 
Madame Dudevant. Nothing can be more en- 
chanting than the invocation which she has placed | 
by way of preface at the beginning of the domes- | 
tic poem which she gives as the history of her life. | 
The secret of the double existence with which she | 
seems endowed is explained by the revelation of | 
her birth. Her father was great-grandson of Au- 
gustus III. King of Poland, who married the | 
daughter of his professor of rackets, who was at | 
the same time superintendent of the royal aviaries. | 
Thus on her father’s side she is a nearer relative to | 
the Due de Bordeaux than many of his crowned | 
cousins, while in right of her maternal grandsire, | 
who, flying in terror and disgrace to Paris after the | 
marriage of his daughter, kept a small bird shop in , 
the Quai de la Ferraille, she claims relationship | 
with the vast family of prolétaires which she has | 
undertaken to exalt and to defend. Upon the. 
traditions left in her family concerning this, her | 
favorite ancestor, she loves to descant ; and many a_ 
time in the little Arabian boudoir of the Rue Pigale | 








OLD HAYS 

Jacos Hays, who died last Friday morning (ihe 
21st June), lived twenty years too long for glory. 
Such was the terror of his name in that day, by 
reason of his mighty prowess as a thief-taker and 
general detector of delinquency, that if he had died 
in 1830, his demise would have been regarded as 
a holiday, and the small boys and lawless ’pren- 
tices of the town would have thrown up their caps 
in a general] jubilee. It is the peculiarity of this 
country, that whatever is lost in the old world, 
reappears and lives for a long time afterwards in 
this. The puissant High Constable of the Con- 
tinent and of England, having laid aside his 
feather, and dismounted from his palfrey, the 
office survives in the person of Jacob Hays (son 
of Michael Hays, Mount Pleasant, Westchester 
eounty, New York), who has been in the habit of 
going about amongst us, any time these fifty years, 
in nankeen trousers, low slippers, and a hat of 
great breadth in the brim. The late Mr. Hays 
was specially noticeable for the power and melody 
of his voice, which he had great pleasure in raising 
in court on all occasions, and demanding “ silence,” 
with a gloomy and threatening frown. We have 
known even lawyers to quail before it. Some- 
times the presiding judge returned the compliment, 
by requesting “silence !” of Mr. Hays himself. 

At the time of his death, the age had got some- 
what ahead of our venerable friend ; the Electric 
Telegraph was a new element in thief-taking, 
which he could never be made thoroughly to un- 
derstand. Railroad cars, too, put him out. 
Matsell had arisen in his glory, and he wanted 
to know where that left the High Constable. 
Then there were swarms of young officers—Bow- 
yer, A. M. C. Smith, Leonard, Wiley, and other 
men of might—who beset the old paths, and com- 
pletely blocked them up ; so that it was as much 
as Old Hays could do in his latter days, with 
what teeth he had left, to get as much as a snap 
at a thief. This was a source of constant lamen- 
tation with the old man towards the end of his 


He directed his valet to look out the article, and | has the evening worn away amid the souvenirs of | life ; and it was (we believe) with the hope of 
forward it in a polite form to his Lordship. ‘The | Antoine Delacorde, the poor bird-catcher, and the | equalizing the odds, that he wore light nankeens 
packet arrived at the Bishop’s, with the “ Duke of | divers illustrations of his magnetic power over the | through the winter mouths. But the day of glory 


Wellington’s compliments.” 


The first amaze-| feathered hosts of the air, while Chopin would | had departed, never to return ; the day when, if a 


ment of the venerable prelate may be conceived, | imitate, in some inspired improvisation, both the| child cried, and would not sleep betimes, he was 


but it soon merged into a painful apprehension | 
that all was not quite right with the mind of his 
Grace, and off he hastened to communicate with | 
the Premier on the said subject. The Duke, as_ 
fate would have it, was struck with a similar idea 
as to the probable state of one of the Heads of the 
Chureh militant, and also felt bound to seek an | 


subject of the tale and the melancholy and im- | 
passioned manner of the narrator. ‘This same | 
sympathetic attraction, this magnetic power, or | 
what you will, George Sand has inherited from | 
the poor and obscure Antoine Delacorde ; and so | 
powerful was it in her youth, that there is nothing | 
related in the story of ‘leverino concerning the va- | 


threatened with Old Hays; when the rebellious 
work-boy skulked to his bench, in momentary 
dread of the arrival of Old Hays; when Old Hays 
was supposed to be universal, and to be in every 
street and every house in the city at the same mo- 
ment ; when water was never drawn nor fire 
quenched without Old Hays ; when courts could 


interview with Lord John in regard to the matter. ‘rious feats of the bird-girl introduced therein,! be neither opened nor shut without Old Hays; 


The scene that ensued was rich indeed, but the | 
mystery was finally solved to the general satisfac- | 


which she herself could not execute. Even now 
it is said that she loves to exhibit to her visitors at 


when Brigadier-Generals and Presidents refused to 
be buried unless Old Hays were in the pageant ; 


tion by producing the original note, and scanning | La Chatre the facility with which she can fasci-| when scolds were quelled, and Sabbath-breakers 


it with a care it had not before received. The 
return post carried to Mrs. Loudon a most gracious 
permission to see the Duke's “ beeches.” 

_ [The above story is too good to be lost, but it 
is also too good to be true. Mrs. Loudon’s hus- 
band, twelve years ago, was taken by the Duke in 
a similar way for the Bishop of London, and this 
has probably given occasion to this fresh story. 
The affair is recounted in a notice of Mr. Lou- 
don’s Arboretum Britannicum, in a number of 
the Quarterly Review for 1838 or '39.)—Foreign 
Items of the Courier. 

George Sand has just published an admirable 
— of Mazzini’s “ Republic and Royalty 
in Italy.” 

The Seotch journals announce that Lord Cock- 
burn is engaged on a life of his late distinguished 
frend and brother judge, Lord Jeffrey. 

It is stated that a new daily paper will shortly 
make its appearance in London ; it will be started 
by the proprietors of the Leader, who are en- 
couraged in this undertaking by the success of 
that weekly journal. The Leader is under the 
management of a son of Mr. Leigh Hunt, assisted 
by Mr. Ballantine, formerly of the Manchester 
Examiner, as sub-editor ; and Mr. Fox, Mr. New- 
man, and Mr. Froude, are principal contributors 
to its columns, . 


| good mattresses and linen sheets are more attrac- 





nate whole flocks of wild birds by means of a | 
scarlet cloak and a few handfuls of millet, exactly | 
as described in the story above mentioned. 

One of our weekly contemporaries asks : “ When 
will the builders of new summer resorts learn that 


tive than columns and porticoes? When will they 
civilize to decency in the accommodations of the 
house, and trust less exclusively to the showi- 
ness of the parlor furniture, for in-door attrac- 
tion?” 

These are questions well put, but it requires no 
spiritual knocker to answer them. Wheuever our 
people prefer substantial comfort to gaudy display ; 
when they prefer clean streets and pure air, to dust 
and pollution ; whenever merit, and not money, 
makes the man ; when a clean kitchen is consider- 
ed preferable to a fine parlor; when knaves and 
wantons cannot obtain the entrée of good society ; 
when virtue prevails over vice ; when good taste is 
more prevalent than bad, and honest men in 
are more esteemed than rogues in broadcloth, then 
builders of summer resorts will learn that a clean 
bed-room is more attractive than a gaudy parlor, 
and that the cool shade of a wood is more agree- 
able than the painted retreat of a pine portico.— 
Evening Mirror. 





kept in terror; when, in fact, Old Hays was 
everywhore and everything; and if he had gone 
out of town, the corporation would have broken 
up in confusion, and the City Charter been counted 
as little better than waste paper. Peace to the 
old man’s memory, who has at last gone on that 
pilgrimage, where he could not be one of the 
followers in the procession !—Cornelius Mathews’ 
Prompter, No. 3; a spirited and forcibly written 
number of this attractive Journal of Amusements, 

(From Graham's Magazine. ] 

THE LADY OF CASTLE WINDECK. 
From the German of Chamisso. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Ren in thy snorting charger, 
That stag but cheats thy sight; 

He is luring thee on to Windeck, 
With his seeming fear and flight. 

Now, where the mouldering turrets 
Of the outer gate arise, 

The knight gazed over the ruins 
Where the stag was lost to his eyes. 

The sun shone hot above him ; 
The castle was still as death ; 

He wiped the sweat from his forehead, 
With a deep and weary breath. 

“Who now will bring me a beaker 
Of the rich old wine that here, 

In the choked up vaults of Windeck, 
Has lain for many a year ?”" 
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The careless words had ecarcely 
‘Time from his lips to fail, 
When the Lady of Windeck Castle 
Came round the ivy-wall. 
He saw the glorious maiden 
In her snow-white drapery stand, 
The bunch of keys at her girdle, 
The beaker high in her hand. 
Be gpetne that rich old vintage ; 
ith an eager lip he quaffed ; 
But he took into his bosom 
A fire with the grateful draught. 
Her eye's unfathomed brightness ! 
The flowing gold of her heir! 
He folded his hands in homage, 
And murmured a lover's prayer. 
She gave him a look of pity, 
A gentle look of pain; 
And quickly as he had seen her 
She passed from his sight again. 


And ever from that moment, 
He haunted the ruins there, 
A sleepless, restless wanderer, 

A watcher with despair. 
Ghost-like and pale he wandered, 
With a dreamy, haggard eye ; 
He seemed not one of the living, 

And yet he could not die. 

*Tis said that the lady met him, 
When many years had past, 
And kissing his lips, rele wed him 

From the burden of life at last. 





SYDNEY SMITH-IANA. 
( Continued.) 
GOOD LISTENERS. . 


Tuere are few good listeners in the world who 
make all the use they might make of the under- 
standings of others, in the conduct of their own. 
The use made of the great instrument of conver- 
sation is the display of superiority, not the gaining 
of those materials on which superiority may rightly 
and justly be founded. Every man takes a dit- 
ferent view of a question as he is influenced by 
constitution, circumstances, age, and a thousand 
other peculiarities ; and no individual ingenuity 
can sift and examine a subject with as much va- 
riety and success, as the minds of many men, put 
in motion by many causes, and affected by an 
endless variety of accidents. Nothing, in my 
humble opinion, would bring an understanding so 
forward, as this habit of ascertaining and weighing 
the opinions of others ; a point in which almost all 
men of abilities are deficient, whose first impulse, 
if they are young, is too often to contradict ; or, 
if the manners of the world have cured them of 
that, to listen only with attentive ears, but with 
most obdurate and unconquerable entrails. I may 
be very wrong, and probably am so, but in the 
whole course of my life, Ido not know that I 
ever saw a man of considerable understanding re- 
spect the understandings of others as much as he 
might have done for his own improvement, and as 
it was just that he should do. 
OPPOSITE MINDS. 

If black and white men live together, the con- 
sequence is, that unless great care be taken they 
quarrel and fight. There is nearly as strong a 
disposition in men of opposite minds to despise 
each other. A grave man cannot conceive what 
is the use of a wit in society ; a person who takes 
a strong common sense view of a subject, is for 
pushing out by the head and shoulders an in- 
genious theorist who catches at the lightest and 
faintest analogies ; and another man, who scents 
the ridiculous from afar, will hold no commerce 
with him who tastes exquisitely the fine feelings of 
the heart, and is alive to nothing else; whereas 


talent is talent, and mind is mind, in all its| without a particular permission from the trustees. 
Wit gives to life one of its best flavors ;| The transcribers are not to lay the papers on 


| which they write on any part of the book or ma- 


branches ! 
common sense leads to immediate action, and 
gives society its daily motion ; large and compre- 
hensive views its annual rotation ; ridicule chas- 
tises folly and imprudence, and keeps men in their 
proper sphere; subtlety seizes hold of the fine 
threads of truth: analogy darts away to the most 
sublime discoveries ; feeling paints all the exqui- 
site passions of man’s soul, and rewards him by a 
thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that 
come from without. God made it all! It is all 
good! We must despise no sort of talent: they 
all have their separate duties and uses; all the 


happiness of man for their object; they all im- 
prove, exalt, and gladden life. 
THE PLEASURES OF KNOWLEDGE. 

I appeal to the experience of any man who is in 
the habit of exercising his mind vigorously and 
well, whether there is not a satisfaction in it which 
tells him he has been acting up to one of the great 
objects of his existence? The end of nature has 
been answered : his faculties have done that which 
they were created to do—not languidly occupied 
upon trifles—not enervated by sensual gratifica- 
tion, bat exercised in that toil which is so con- 
genial to their nature, and so worthy of their 
strength. A life of knowledge is not often a life 
of injury and crime. Whom does such a man 
oppress ! With whose happiness does he interfere ? 
Whom does his ambition destroy, and whom does 
his fraud deceive? In the pursuit of science he 
injures no man, and in the acquisition he does good 
to all. A man who dedicates his life to know- 
ledge, becomes habituated to pleasure, which 
carries with it no reproach: and there is one secu- 
rity that he will never love that pleasure which is 
paid for by anguish of heart—his pleasures are all 
cheap, all dignified, and all innocent, and as far as 
any human being can expect permanence in this 
changing seene, he has secured a happiness which 
no malignity of fortune can ever take away, but 
which must cleave to him while he lives, amelio- 


| his existence. 





enenetees ” OF THE LIBRARY OF THE 


Rt(TISH MUSEUM. 
In consequence of the numerous applications for 
admission to the Library of the British Museum by 


or letter to obtain one, to prevent disappointment 
the following are the regulations of that national 
establishment:—The reading-room is open every 
day except on Sundays, Ash Wednesday, Good 
Friday, Christmas Day,and on any fast or thanks- 
giving days ordered by authority ; except, also, 
between the lst and 7th of May, the Ist and 7th of 
September, and the Ist and 7th of January inclu- 
sive. The hours are from 9 till 7 during May, 
| June, July, and August, and from 9 till 4 during 
| the rest of the year. Persons desirous of admission 
| are to send in their applications in writing, speci- 
fying their Christian aud surnames, rank or pro- 

tession, and places of abode, to the principal libra- 
rian, or, in his absence, to the secretary, or, in his 
| absence, to the senior under librarian, who will 
_ either immediately admit such persons or lay their 
| applications before the next meeting of the trus- 
|tees. Every person applying is to produce a re- 
| commendation satisfactory to a trustee or an offi- 
| cer of the establishment. Applications defective in 

this respect will not be attended to. Permission 

will in general be granted for six months, and at 
| the expiration of this term fresh application is to 
| be made for a renewal. The tickets given to 
_ readers are not transferable, and no person can be 
|admitted without a ticket. Persons under 18 
| years of age are not admissible. Readers before 
| leaving the room are to return the books or MSS. 
| they have received to an attendant, and are to ob- 
|tain the corresponding ticket, the reader being 
_ responsible for such books or manuscripts as long 
| as the ticket remains uneancelled. Readers will 
_be allowed to make one or more extracts from 
| any printed book or manuseript ; but no whole or 
| greater part of a manuscript is to be transcribed 





nuscript they are using, nor are any tracings 


person is, on any pretence whatever, to write on 
any part of a printed book or manuscript belong- 
ing to the Museum ; but if any one should observe 
a defect in such book or manuscript, he is request- 
ed to signify the same to the officer in waiting, 
who will make proper use of the information. It 
may be sufficient merely to suggest that silence is 
absolutely requisite in a place dedicated to the 
purposes of study. The persons whose recom- 








rating every good, and diminishing every evil of 


persons who are not provided with a card of entrée 


allowed without special leave of the trustees. No | Sketches 


mendations are accepted are peers of the realm, 
members of parliament, judges, queen’s counsel, 
masters in chancery, or any of the great law offi- 
cers of the crown, any one of the 48 trustees of the 
British Museum, the lord mayor and aldermen of 
London, rectors of parishes in the metropolis, prin- 
cipals or heads of colleges, eminent physicians and 
surgeons, and royal academicians, or any gentle. 
man in superior post to an ordinary clerk in any of 
the public offices. The public are admitted gratis 
to view the different collections of minerals, birds, 
antiquities, &c., on Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, from May 7th to September Ist, from ten 
till seven o'clock ; and from September 7th to 
May Ist, from ten till four o’clock. 





Pudlishers’ Circular. 


1 Sampson Low, 169 Fleet Street, London, is 
our authorized Agent for Great Britain. 

*,* The Sevenra Vorume of the Lirerary 
Wor.p commences with the present number. Sub- 
seribers wishing to receive the work from the 
commencement should order immediately. 


Messrs. ArrLeTon (among other novelties) will 
shortly publish Wordsworth’s Posthumous Poem, 
“ The Recluse,” and Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography. 
Sace & Broruer, Rochester, N. Y., announce 
_a work on the League of the Ho-de’-no-sau-nec, 
or Iroquois. It will contain an Indian Map of the 
State, with the names of the rivers, lakes, streams, 
and Indian villages; the courses of the Indian 
Trails ; and also the names of the cities and vil- 
lages of the State christened by the Iroquois. The 
work is one of original research, and is designed to 
illustrate the structure and principles of this cele- 
| brated League. It will contain about fifty illus- 
‘trations, in engravings, lithographic plates, and 
| woodcuts, and will appear in the fall. By Lewis 
_H. Morgan. 
A. Hart of Philadelphia has received from the 
London Publishers early sheets of the following 
interesting works, which he intends issuing during 
the present season, viz.:—‘ The Ministry of the 
Beautiful,’ by H. J. Slack; “ Wanderings in 
Greece and Turkey,” by Aubrey de Vere ; “ The 
World of Matter and the World of Spirit, or 
Echoes of the Universe,” by the Rev. Henry 
Christmas ; “ Julia Howard,” a Novel; “ The 
Emperor Charles V. and his Ministers,” by 
Wm. Bradford, M.A. ; “ Revelations of Prince 
Talleyrand.” He will also shortly publish “ The 
Phantom World, or the Philosophy of Apparitions, 
| Ghosts, &c. ;” “The Initials, a Novel of Modern 
Life ;” “ The Nag’s Head, a Tale of Sea-shore 
Life among the Fashionables ;” “ Dies Boreales, 
by the author of Noctes Ambrosiane.” Also in 
press “ The Drawing-Room Scrap-Book for 
1851 ;” “ The Gift,a Token of Friendship for 
1851 ;” “ Leila, by Bulwer, with 20 superb steel 
engravings.” 








LIST OF BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND FROM 
THE 14TH TO THE 29TH OF MAY. 
Albertus Magnus.—Treatise of Albertus Magnus (1193 
—12#0), De Adberendo Deo—of Adhering to God 8q. 
| pp. 66, cl. Is. Anne Dysart; a Tale of Everyday Life 3 
| Vola. post 8vo. pp. 284, bds. 3is.6d. Armorer’s (The) 


| Daughter; or, the Border Robber: a Novel. 3 vols. post 
| Bvo. pp. 1022, bds. 31s. 6d. yy Ay H.)—Imitation of 
| Youth. Fep. 8vo. pp.56, cloth, 2s. 6d. Brown (W. H )— 


Views taken during the Arctic Expedition of the Ships 
Enterprise and Investigator. Imp 4to. 16s. Burrowes 
(P.)—Select Speeches of the late Peter Burrowes, om 
R. C., at the Bar and in Parliament. 8vo. pp. 380, cloth, 
128. 6d. Butler (W. A )—Letters on the Develupment of 
the Christian Doctrine, in Reply to Mr. Newmun’s Essay. 
8vo. Dublin, pp. 432, cloth, 10s. 6d. Cross ad a dia 
and Fancies expressed in Poems chiefly Lyrical. Fecp. 
8vo. pp. 192, De Vere (A. 


. 612, cloth 
18s. Ecclesiastical (The) and Architectural Topography 
of Efgiand. Diocese of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 206, cloth, 8s. 


(The) Imperial Atlas, Ancient and Modern. 
we? bam 47 maps, folio, 31s. 6d. Ford 
W.)—Ap Historical Account of the Malt Trade and 


Edinburgh 
Revised a 


ws. 8vo. pp. 328. cloth, 10s. ion Tower; or, the 
Early Days of Cardinal Wol Ry the Rev. R. Cob- 
bold. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. cl. 3is. 63. Goethe: & 





New Pantomime. By E. Kenealy. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 430, 
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sewed, 6s. Halsted (E. P.i—The Screw Fleet of the 
Navy; an Exposition of the Principles of Screw 
sion. . 8vo. pp. 158, cl. 5s. Hamilton’s Univer- 
reaxe Book. 2 vols.in]. Sq. Glasgow, 270, cloth, 
7s. Harris (T. M.)—Discourses delivered on Public Occa- 
sions. 12mo. pp. 306; cloth, 7s. Havernick (H. A.C.)—An 
Historico Critical Introduction to the Pentateuch. Trans. 
by A. Thomson. 8vo. Edinburgh, pp. 454, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
a (T.)—Dramatic Works, with a Life of the 
Poet. By J.P. Collier. Vol. 1, 8vo. pp. 182, cloth, 20s 
(Shakspeare Society.) Herbert (H. M. 8.)—Emblematical 
Sermons. 12mo, Thetford, pp. 208,58. Klapka (General). 
Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary. Trans. 
from the Original MS. Vol. 2, post 8vo. pp. 340, cloth 
10s. 6d. Lawson (J. P.)—Legends and Traditions of 
some of the Principal Events and Persuns mentioned in 
the Old Testament existing among the Jewish, Oriental, 
and other Nations. a an Parker Lawson, M.A. Fep. 
8vo. ee cloth, 3s 6d. Low (8., Jun.)— 
The Charities London, their Origin and Design, Pro- 
gress, and Present Position. Fep. 8vo. pp. 496, cloth, 
10s. 6d, M‘Carthy (D. F.)\—Baliads, Poems, and Lyrics, 
original and translated. Imp. I6mo. Dablin, pp. 39s, cl. 
7s.6d. Marsden (J. B )—The History of the ly Puri- 
tans. 8vo. pp. 442, cloth, 10s.6d. Olid (The) Oak Chest. 
By G.P.R. James. 3 vols. post 8vo. pp. 1026, bds. 31s. 6d. 
Osborn (H.)—Fame, the Reai and the Ideal ; an Original 
Play in Five Acts. 8vo. pp. 72, sewed, 28. 6d. Palmer's 
Origines Liturgice.—An Analysis of Palmer's Origines 
Liturgice ; or, Antiquities of the English Ritual. By 
William Beal. 12mo. pp. 134, sewed, 3s.6d. Penelope 
Wedgebone ; the Supposed Heiress. By Lieut. Col. 
Hart. 8vo. pp. 198, cloth, 73. 6d. Pepe (General).—Nar- 
rative of Scenes and Events in Italy from 1847 to 1849. 2 
vols. post 8vo. pp. 640, cloth,2is. Rawlinson (H.U.)—A 
Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptiuns of Babylonia 
and Assyria, 8vo. pp. 84, sewed, 3s. Result (A) of Me- 
ditations on the Bible. By a Layman. 12mo. pp. 414, cl. 
7s. Sermons by H. K. Bonney, H. W. Egan, W. Harri- 
son, E, A. Hilton, R. B. Hone, W. F. J. Kaye, J. 
Stoughton. Smith (A.)—A Month at Constantinople. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo. pp. 250, cloth, 10s. 6d. Tennyson 
(A )—in Memoriam. Fcp. 8vo. pp. 210, cloth, 6s. Tom- 
kins (S.)\—The Influence of the Hebrew and Christian 
Revelations on Ancient Heathen Writers; an Essay 
which obtained the Hulsean Prize for 1849 = 8vo. pp. 286, 
boards, 7s. 6d. Vaux (W. 8. W.)—Nineveh and Perse- 
polis; with an Account of the Recent Researches in 
those Countries. Post 8vo. pp. 446, cloth, 8s, Visitatio 
Infirmorum ; or, Offices for the Clergy in Directing, Com- 
forting, and Praying with the Sick. By W. H. Cope, 
M.A.,and Henry Stretton, M.A. = 12imo. pp. 832, calf, 16s. 
Walker (8. A.)—Abraham's Bosom ; the Parable of the 
Rich Man and Lazaras. 12mo. pp. 376, cloth, 5s. Words- 
worth (C.)— Occasional! Sermons preached in Westminster 
Abbey. 8vo. pp. 226, cloth, 8s. 








AMERICAN ART-UNION. 


IMPORTANT TO 
COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, &c. 


E have issued a PRICE CURRENT OF PICTURE 
FRAMES in every variety—on a novel and ex- 
tremely simple plan, with the width of the various Mould- 
ings and the Glass sizes—the prices veing attached to 
each frame ; off which an unusually liberal Discount will 
be allowed to Booksellers, &c., who will find this a must 
profitable addition to make to their business. 

PF 19,000 copies of the Art Union Print (“ THE 
VOYAGE OF LIFE—YOUTH ") are now in course of 
delivery—renderiug this a capital opportunity for soliciting 
orders for the Frames, ‘The names of the Members in the 
various cities and towns are printed in the “ Ant-Union 
Transactions fur 1849." 

: Price Current will be mailed free of postage 
on application (pre-paid) to HOLBROOKE & CU., 

jy6 It 180 Falton street, New York. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.,, 


Publishers and Booksellers, 


51 John street, New York, 
Will Publish shortly : 
L 

THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. By Rev. Walter 
Colton, U.8.N , late Alcaide of Monterey and Author of 
Deck and Port, &c. 
This work will contain several spirited illustrations of 
the Gold scenes—also Stee! Portraits of several of 
the most di ished Californians, among which the re- 

nowned Capt. Sutter is one. 
Il. 


PROF. DAVIES’S NEW WORK ON MATHEMATI- 
cal Instruction, entitled, The Logic and Utility of 
M ; or, an Analysis of the Principles of the 
Science, of the nature of the Reasoning, and of the best 
Ol gig imparting Instraction. By Charles Davies, 


I. 


A COLLEGE TREATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSO- 
phy. 8vo By W.H.C. Bartlett. Prof. of Nat. Philos. 
in the U. States Military Academy, West Point. 


IV. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 











Dietetic and Medical Hydrology. 
A Treatise on Baths; 


Cold, Sea, Warm, “Hot, Vapor, Gas, and 
Mud Baths; 


ALSO, 
ON THE WATERY REGIMEN, HYDROPATHY, AND 
PULMONARY INHALATION. 
WITH : 
A Description of Bathing in Ancient and 
Modern Times. 
By JOHN BELL, M.D. 
* We wish for this volume a wide-spread and extensive 
circulation ; one that shall be commensurate with its de- 
sign and merits.’"—N Y. Med. Journal. 
“ These are our sentiments, and they lead us at once to 
thank Dr. Bell for his unique production. We receive it 
not only as a boon and an honor to the American profes- 
sion and to our countrymen in general, but as a tribute te 
humanity at large. And we are happy to know that it 
comes as the forerunner of another gift from one whose 
public and private life have long since stamped him asa 
true lover of his fellow-men, and an able as well as earnest 
advocate of all that is likely to improve their physical and 
mental being.”’— Philada. Med. Examiner. 
“We need not speak of the importance and value of 
the bath as a preventive and cure of diseases; all who 
are sceptical on the subject we refer to Dr. Bell, who un- 
folds the merits of the various kinds of baths, and affords 
the necessary information as to the modes, and times, and 
circumstances of administration. Altogether the volume 
is such a one as will not only prove a public benefit, but 
increase the reputation of the author "—Presbyterian. 
“ We have taken a dip into this valuable work, and 
have got a sprinkling of its contents. It is written by a 
member of the profession, to whom his fellows have 
long been accustomed to look up for instruction. 
* Its appearance is most opportune ; for the community 
generally are so arrayed either for or against hydropathy 
as it is practised here, and so much error is repented on 
both sides, that there was much danger lest the truth 
should be entirely neglected. This temperate exposition 
of the whole subject commends itself not only to the pro- 
fession, but more particularly to the public. It will be 
eg be of an eminent popular character.”— Literary 
World. 

** The publishers deserve commendation for the hand- 
some manner in which they have put out the book. The 
type is large and new, and the paper white and firm.”— 
Fitzgerald's City Item. 

“| have read the work with much interest and profit, 
and am strack with amazement at its great learning. 
How in the world does Dr. Bell find time to compose such 
treatises ? The present one must have cost him an im- 
mense amount of labor and research. I beg you to present 
my kindest regards to the doctor, and to assure him how 
much indebted we are to him out here in the west, for his 
most valuable contribution to our professional literature.” 
Extract from a Letter of one of the most distinguished and 
ul teachers of the west. 


successfi 
B. & H. also Publish 
BELL & STOKES’S PRACTICE OF 
PHYSIC. 
Two volumes, octavo. 

BELL’S DICTIONARY OF MATERIA 
MEDICA. 
UNDERWOOD ON CHILDREN. 
Edited by DR. BELL. 

BARRINGTON & HASWELL, 








jy6 293 Market Street. 
—.*_ ——-- 
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Enpravers Woon) 
le 
The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


GRAVING=* YVo 


at his old place 75 Nassau Srreet, New York, where, 
with his superior advantages, he is able to execute all 
orders in his line, however large, with the utmost dis- 
paich, and on reasonable terms. Having Sen 
establixhment of the kind in America, he is to 
pay particular attention toevery branch of his business. 
Al kinds of BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS carefully 





VALUABLE WORKS 


ON THE 


NATURAL SCIENCES. 


IMPORTED AND FOR SALE BY 


G. P. PUTNAM, New York. 


LIST No. II. 

Parnell’s Applied Chemistry. 2 vols. 8vo. $8. 

Riggs’s Experimental Researches in Carbon. 8vo. $2. 

Gray’s Supplement tothe Pharmacope@ia. 8vo. $5 75. 

Thompson's School Chemistry. 12mo. cloth, $2. 

Donovan’s Treatise on Chemistry. 

Simon's Animal Chemistry. 8vo. cloth. 

Solly’s Syllabus of Chemistry. 8vo. $1 25. 

Fresenius’s C hemical Analysis. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 75. 

Lardner on Electricity and Magnetism. 2 vols. $3 50. 

Regnault’s Cours de Chimie. 4to. $5. 

Balmain's Lessons on Chemistry. $1 75. 

Coddington on Refraction and Reflection. 8vo. $3. 

Watts’s Chemist. 2 vols. 8vo. $5 75. 

Towne’s Chemist ry for Students 12mo. bound. 

Phelps’s Treatise on Optics. 8vo. $2 75. 

Sa bine on Magnetic Intensity. $1 50. 

Francis’s Chemical Experiments. 8vo. $1 75. 

Bobierre’s Manipulations Chimiques. $1 75. 

Barreswil. TD’ Analyse Chimique. 8vo. $1 75. 

Lassaigne. Dictionnaire des Reactifs Chimiques. 8vo. 

$2 75. 

Bain on Applicatio. of Electric Fluid. 8vo. $1 25. 

Barton's Electric Polarity. 8vo. $2 25. 

Girardin sur la Chimie. 8vo. $2 50. 

Griffith's Chemistry of the Seasons. 1 vol. $3. 

Proceedings of the Chemical Society of London. 8vo . 
$3 00. 

Pelouze.—Cours de Chimie Générale. 3 toms, and Atlas. 
$8 00. 

Persozo.—Bibliothéque des Arts Industriels. 4 toms, and 

Atlas, folio, $20. 

Sabine on Magnetic Disturbance. 4to. 

Webster's Elements of Physics. 1 vol. $2 25. 

Robin.—Chimi2 Experimentale. 8vo. $2. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Radcliffe on Fox Hunting. 8vo. $2 50. 

Loudon’s Ladies’ Flower Garden. 2 vols. many colored 
plates, 4to. $18. 

Hooker on Orchidaceous Plants. 1 vol. many colored 
plates, royal 4to. $32. 

Loudon’s British Wild Flowers. 4to. many col’d plates, 
$13 00. 

Ronalds on the Apple Tree. 4to. $2. 

Evans's Sugar-Planters’ Manual. 12mo. $1 25. 

@larke on the Mulberry Tree, &c. 12m». 50 cts. 

Bouchardat.—Formulaire Vétérinaire. 12mo. $10. 

The Angler's Souvenir. 12mo. $2. 

Country Gentleman's Almanac. [2mo. 

Mills’s Sportsman's Library. 8vo. 

Elkington on Draining. 8vo. $3. 

Hunter on the Scotch Swing Plough. 8vo. $1 50. 

Swainson’s Quadrupeds. 1i2mo. $1 62. 

Kenrick’s New American Orchardist. 12mo. 

Gore's Rose-Fancier’s Manual. I2mo. $1 50. 

R on Imp! of Agriculture. $2 25. 

Cotton's Bee-Book. 12mo. $3 50. 

Yarrell’s British Fishes. 8vo. 

Hackle’s Hints on Angling. 8vo. $1 25. 

Whitley's Agricultural Geology. 8vo. $2 25. 

Smee on the Potatoe Plant. 8vo. $3 12. 

Colquhoun on the Moor and the Loch. 8vo. $2. 

Scoffern on Manufacture of Sugar. 8vo. $3. 

Prof. Lowe on Domesticated Animals. 8vo $6 50. 

Doyle’s Cyclopedia of Husbandry, by Rham. 8vo. $1 87. 

Sproule’s Practical Agriculture. 8vo. $4. 

Johnson's Sportsmen's Cyclopedia. 8vo. $4. 

Agricultural Chemistry. 12mo. 

Youatton the Sheep. 8vo. $2. 

Hawker on Shooting, by Porter. 8vo. 











attended to. 

The Subscriber also takes this opportunity of returning 
his ogy acknowledgments for the very liberal patron- 
age he has received for the last fourteen years that he has 
been in the Engraving business, and hopes by close atten- 
tion, with the superior advantages that he now has, to 
merit a continuance of the same 


J. W. ORR, 





E. D. MANSFIELD’S WORK ON AMERICAN EDU- 
cation. 1 vol. 12mo. * myl8 tf 


Boitard’s Instruments d’ Agriculture et de Jardinage. S8vo. 


$3. 
Cariet on’s Sporting Sketch-Book. $4 50. 
Hofland ’s Angier’s Manual. 12mo. $3 50. 
Gaudry.—Cours Pratique d’Arboriculture. 12mo. 75 cents. 
The Gardener’s Monthly Volumes. 4 vols. $3. 
Floy’s Guide to the Orchard. 12mo. $1 50. 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. I2mo. $1 31. 





a2f 75 Nassau Street, New York. 


Coleman's European Agriculturre. 2 vols. 8vo. jy6 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


REGULAR 
NEW YORK FALL TRADE SALE. 


Cummitter 


FLETCHER HARPER, 
CHARLES 8. FRANCIS, 
H. Z. PRATT, 


0 


LLL PA 


f the Grave. 


ROE LOCKWOOD, 
| ISAAC H. CADY, 
J. K. HERRICK. 





MONDAY, 


The undersigned announce 


SEPTEMBER 9th, 1850. 


the next TRADE SALE of 


Books, Paper, Stationery, Stereotype Plates, &e., &., &e., 


TO COMMENCE ON 


Monday, the Ninth 


of September next. 


fe It will be conducted under the same regulations as the last one, and sold on the following 


TERMS. 


On all purchases from the whole Catalogue amounting to $750 and upwards, four and siz months’ credit; on pur- 
chases from the whole Catalogue less than $750, and more than $100, four months’ credit; and all purchases less 


than $100, cash. 


A discount of one per cent. will be allowed on all purchases exceeding $1000. 
Approved endorsed notes, to be dated on the first day of sale, payable in this om, satisfactory to the sellers, will 
te 


be required, and bills must be settled before the delivery of the goods, and within fi 


en days after the sale; and all 


bills not settled within twenty days to be subject to an addition of one per cent. ; and interest, insurance, and storage 
to be charged until settled for; and all goods not settled for within thirty days to be re-sold on account of the par- 


chaser, or returned to the contributors. 


Goods to be delivered to purchasers within thirty days from last day of sale. 


Any imperfections required by purchasers are to be applied for to the contributors, within four months of the day 


of sale. 


<7 Contributors are requested to furnish the particulars for the Catalogue immediately, as it will be put to press 
at un early day. 


09" Cash Advances will be made as usual on receipt of goods when desired. 


BANGS, PLATT & (Co, 
204 Broadway. 


jy6 tf 





American Medical Journal for July. 


LEA axnp BLANCHARD, PutapevpuHia, 
Publish this Day, 


The American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences. 


Edited by ISAAC HAYES, M.D. No. XXXIX. 
New Series, for July, 1850. With one plate 
and two woodcuts. 


The American Journal of the Medical Sciences is pub- 
lished Quarterly, on the Ist of January, April. July, and 
October, price Five Dollars per annum. When the sub- 
scription is paid in advance, the Medical News and 
Library, a Monthly Periodical, is furnished erxatis. 


Also now Ready. 


THE MEDICAL NEWS AND LIBRARY, 
No. 91, for July, 1850. 





L. & B. will publish next week. 


TURKEY AND ITS DESTINY. By Chas. 
Macfarlane. In two handsome vols. royal 12mo. 


IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES of the 


West Indies and United States. By Robert Baird. In 
one neat vol, royal 12mo. 


irr, 


Part III. of MACLISE’S SURGICAL ANA- 

_. tomy, containing plates 30 to 46, with appropriate Com- 
mentary. To be complete in four parts, forming one 
large imp. 4to. vol. of over 60 magnificent colored plates. 
Price of each Part Two Dollars. 


Iv 


Parts I. IL. and III. of TODD & BOWMAN’S 
Physiological Anatomy and Physiology of Man. In one 
octavo volume of 552 pages, with over 150 woodcuts. 
Part LV. completing this work, will be issued here im 
mediately on its appearance in England, in a form to 
enable the pnrchasers of this volume to complete their 

. Copies. jy6f 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
2 Barclay Street, Astor House, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER. 


German, French, & Scandinavian 
Books. 


AGENCY OF THE PRINCIPAL GERMAN 
PUBLISHERS. 


Libraries and the Trade supplied to Order. 


SPECIAL ORDERS SENT BY EVERY STEAMER. 





List of Recent Importations. 


Jahrbiicher der biblischen Wissenschaft von HEINRICH 
EWALD. Zweites, Jahrbuch, 1849, $1 18. 

KRUMMACHER, Fr. Ad. Parabeln. 8te. Auflage mit 
dem Bildnisse des Verfassers, $1 75. 

v. SCHUBERT,G.H. Altes and neues aus dem Gebiete 
derinnera Seelenkunde 3te. Auflage, $1 75. 

HARLESS, G. C. A. Die Sonutagsweihe. Predigten 
I—3 Vol. sewed, $2 62. 

THENIUS, P. Die Biicher der Konige. Erklart. Nebst 
einem Anhage: dus vorexilische Jerusalem und dessen 
Fb = mit drei lithograph. Tafeln, $2 50. 

ZIMMERMANN, C. arte von Syrien und Palaestina. 
Erste Hiifte, Palaistina und die Sinai-Halbinsel. 15 
Blatter, $5, 

MAURER. Commentarius grammaticus historicus criti- 
cus. Vetus Testamentum, Vol. 1V., $2 50. 

This fourth volume (concluding the work) is ready 
for delivery in bindings to match the sets of Vols. [.—tl 
furnished by me. ga specifying the style of 
binding (color of back and cover, edge, and whether 
with Roman or Arabic figureson the back), will be at- 
tended to immediately. 

HEYSE. Handworterbuch der deutschen Sprache mit 
Hinsicht auf Rechtschreibung, Abstammung und Bil- 
dung, Biegung und Fiigung der Worter, su wie auf deren 
Sinnverwandtschaft. 3 Bande, $8. 

-HEUSER, P. Das Volksschulwesen oder belehrende 
Unterhaltangen iiber Erziehung und Unterricht fir 
Eitern, Lehrer und Schulfreunde. Sewed, $1 25. 

DIE GEGENWART. Eine encykopidische Darstellung 
+ § neuesten Zeitgeschichte fiir alle Stinde. 1—4 vol. 


STIFTER, Adalbert Novellen. 5. 6th vol. a $2. 
WACKERNAGEL, Philipp. Trésteinsamkeit in Liedern 

Gesammelt, $1. 

C3” Complete Catalogues of the valuable Collection 
of Books now on hand, will be sent gratuitously to appli- 
cants Also Catalogues of the Taxotocicat and PaiLo- 
LOGIcaL publications of Germany in 13849. je29 tf 
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BOOKS IN PREPARATION BY 


TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


1. A New Volume of Poems, by Alfred Ten- 
nyson, entitled “In Memoriam,” written in memory 
of a friend of the author. 

2. Wordsworth’s Posthumous Poem, “The 
er now passing through the press in Eng- 

3. True Tales from History and Bi h 
for Youth. ‘By ethentet Hawihorse. meray: 


4. A superbly Illustrated Edition of H. W. 
Longfellow’s Evangeline, the engravings, forty-five 
in number, executed by eminent English Artists. 

De Quiney’s Writings, Vol. I. to contain 
the Confessions of an lish Opium Eater, and 
the Suspiria Papers. Vol. Il. the Biographies of 


Shakspeare, Pope, Goethe, Schiller, and Charlies 
Lamb. 


. A New Vol. of Poems, consisting of pieces 
written since the publication of his collected Works, 
by John G. Whittier, to be entitled, ** Songs of Labor, 
and other Poems.” 


7. A New Volume by Rev. Henry Giles, 
author of “Lectures and Essays,” to be entitled 
“ Christian Thoughts on Life,’ embracing the follow- 
ing topics: The Worth of Life; The Personality of 
Life; The Continuity of Life; The Struggle of Life ; 
The Discipline of Life; Faith and Passion ; Temper; 
The Guilt of Contempt; Evangelical Goodness ; pi- 
ritual Incongruities; Weariness of Life ; Mysteries in 
Religion and in Life. 


. The Poetical Works of Grace Greenwood, 
author of Greenwood Leaves ; with a five portrait of 
the writer. 


A New Poem, by James Russell Lowell, 
to be entitled “ The Nooning.” 


10. The Orations and Speeches of Charles 
Samner, Esq. In 2 vols. l6mo. 


5. 


9. 


LIST OF BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 
BY THE SAME HOUSE. 


1. The Angel World, and other Poems, by P. 
Pe aes author of “ Festus.” In 1 vol. 16mo., price 
2. Mr. Longfellow’s Complete Poetical Works. 


In 2 vols. i6mo., price $2. This edition is the only 
complete collection in the market. 


3. Nathaniel Hawthorne. The Scarlet Letter, 

a Komance. tn 1 vol. l6mo., price 75 cents. 

4. Horace Mann. A Few Thoughts for a 

Young Man. In | vol. l6mo, price 25 cents. 

5. Robert Browning. Complete Poetical 

Works. In 2 vols. !6mo., he $2. 

6. John G. Whittier. Old Portraits and Mo- 

= Sketches. In | vol. i6mo., just published, price 
» cents. 

7. Henry Giles. Lectures, Essays, and Mis- 
cellaneous Writings. 2 vols. 16mo., price $1 50. 

8. Edwin P. Whipple. Lectures on subjects 

connected with Literature and Life. In 1 vol. i6mo., 

ust published, price 63 cents, 3d edition. 
he Boston Book for 1850; being Speci- 
mens of Metropolitan Literature. In 1 vol. }2imo., 

price $1 25. 

10. Greenwood Leaves; a Collection of Grace 
Green wood's Stories and Letters. In 1 vol. 12mo., just 
published, price $1 25, 2d edition. 

11. Charles Sprague. Poetical and Prose 
Writings; new and revised edition, with fine purtrait. 
In 1 vol. 16mo.. price 75 cents. 

12. James Russell Lowell. Complete Poeti- 

cal arte, revised, with additions. In 2 vols. i6mv., 


price $1 50. “a 
13. John G. Saxe. Humorous and Satirical 
Poems. In 1 vol. 16mo., price 50 cents, 2d edition. 

14. Mrs. Putnam’s Receipt Book, and Young 
Housekeeper's Assistant. A new and enlarged edi- 

tion, in 1 vol. 16mo . price 50 cents. : 

15. Lights and Shadows of Domestic Life. 
In | vol. 16mo., price 62 cents. 

16. The Seuside and the Fireside; by Henry 
W. Longfeliow. In 1 vol. '6mo., price 75 cents. . 
17. Heroines of the Missionary Enterprise ; 
being Memoirs of Distinguished Female Missionaries. 

In I vol. 16mo. 75 cts. 

18. Alderbrook; a Collection of Fanny For- 
rester’s Village Sketehes, Poems, &c. [n 2 vois. 12mo. 
with a fine portrait of the author. A new edition, en- 
larged, just out, price $1 75. 

19. Angel Voices ; or, Words of Counsel for 
Overcoming the World. In 1 vol. l8mo. A new 


9. 





edition, enlarged, price 38 cts. jy6 3t Item 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 110 Washington Street, Boston. 


PUBLISH THIS WEEK. 


PRIZE TRAGEDY. 
MOHAMMED; THE ARABIAN PROPHET. 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
. By GEORGE H. MILES. Price 75 cts. 


The above is the successful Tragedy for which Mr. FORREST paid the prize of One 
Thousand Doliars. 


VOLUME VI.—MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


Boston Library Cheap Edition. 





This is the concluding volume, and contains a complete Index arranged expressly for 
this Edition. 


RECENTLY 
REPRESENTATIVE MEN. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


in one volume, 12mo. Price $1. 


PHILO: AN EVANGELIAD. By the Author of “ Margaret.” A 
Tale of the Real and Ideal. 12mo. Price 88 cts. 


LIFE AND RELIGION OF MOHAMMED. Translated from the 
Heme oy A Rev. J. L. Merrick, eleven years a Missionary among the Persians, 
rice . 


NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN ; or, Examples of Female Courage and 
Virtue. By Elizabeth Starting. i2mo. cloth gilt, $1. 


Complete| 


| 


No. XVIII. 
Boston Illustrated Edition 


SHAKSPEARE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 


CONTALNING 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND. 
With a Splendid Steel Engraving of the Queen to Richard. 


No. VL 
Carlyle’s Latter Day Pamphlets. 


PARLIAMENTS. 


PUBLISHED. 


Valuable Agricultural Work. 
EUROPEAN AGRICULTURE AND RURAL ECONOMY FOR 


Farmers and Agriculturists. From personal observations, by Henry Colman, late 
Commissioner of Agriculture in Massachusetts. 


COLMAN’S LETTERS ON EUROPEAN LIFE AND MANNERS. 
2 vols. 12mo. A new Edition. Price reduced to $1 50. 
The above popular Work has, within the short time of its first publication, reached a 
sale of 5000 copies, and the demand for the same is sti!! undiminished. 
BENNETT’S AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK. With 75 Engravings, 
12mo. cloth. Cheap Edition. 





HISTORICAL WORKS: 


HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Boston Library Edition, 6 vols. 12mo. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 


Boston Libra 
tinuation of the great work of Mr. Hume, and, when completed, will be recognised as 
standard authority in all fuiure historical reference relating to the History of England. 


MILMAN’S GIBBON’S ROME. 


The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward Gibbon, Esq., 
with notes by the Rev. H. H. Milman, to which is prefixed a complete Index to the 
whole work—complete in 6 volumes, and published in uniform style with Hume and 
Macaulay's History. 


Edition, volumes 1 and 2, uniform with Huime’s History. Being a con- | 


LAMARTINE’S 


HISTORY OF THE REVOLUTION 
OF 1848, 
With a Portrait of the Author. 


This is a fine Library Edition, complete in one volume, bound uniform with Hume’s and 
| Macaulay’s History, 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

The above series of Historical Works are known as the “ Boston Library Editions,” 
and for the style of binding and quality of paper and printing combined, they are the 
most desirable and cheapest books published in this country, and no person’s library is 
complete without them. 





LIBRARY EDITION OF STA 


NDARD POETICAL WORKS, 


BOUND IN UNIFORM STYLE OF MUSLIN, GILT. 








Tupper's Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. Scott's Poetical works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. | Camphell’s Poetical Works, 1 vol. 12mo. with Portrait. 
Cowper’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Hemans’ Poetical Works, do. do. do. Croly’s Beauties of British Poets, 1 vol. 6 illustrations. 
Pope's Poetical Works, do. do. do. Milton and Young's Works, do. do. do. Howitt. Cook, and Landor’s Poetical Works, | vol. 12mo 
Byron’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Wordsworth’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Poems of Ossian, | vol. 12mo. 10 illustrations. 

Moore’s Poetical Works, do. do. do. Kirk White’s Poetical Works Thomson and Pollok, | vol. 12mo. Portrait. 

Burns’ Poetical Works, co. do. do. and Remains, do. do. do. Life, Gems, and Beauties of Shakspeare, 1 vol. 12mo. 








The above Poetical Works are uniform in size and binding, and are sold separately or together. Their size and style considered, they are the cheap- 


est Library Editions of the same authors before the American public. 


Price $1 each. 





IN PRESS. 


MARGARET PERCIVAL IN AMERICA: 
A Religious Tale. 12mo. 


THE REBELS: 
Or, Boston before the Revolution. 


By the Author of “ Hobomok.” 
1 vol. 12mo. 


IN PRESS. 


CYCLOPEDIA 
Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. 


One Volume Royal Octavo. 





EMBELLISHED WITH FOUR HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS. 


P. S. & Co. have recently Imported, and have now on hand, a large Stock of the various kinds of OXFORD BIBLES, in the various styles of 


Bindings—Plain, Illuminated, and Clasped. Orders for the same, supplied 


at the lowest rates for Cash. jeli tf 

























NEW ENGL 


112 Washington 


LYELL’S GEOLOGY. 


PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY; or, the Modern Changes of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants considered as illustrative of Geology. By Sir Charies 
Lyell, M.A., F.R.S, &c. Eighth and entirely revised Edition. Illustrated with 
Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts, rvyal 8vo., pp 811. 

Of the new and greatly enlarged edition of this valuable work the subscribers have 
imported a considerable portion, with the view of supplying the market in this country 
with the English impression at a price which should place it within the reach of all 
The volume is handsomely got up by Murray, published at 18s. and offered by the sub- 
scribers at $3 75. 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. 


Collections towards a History of Pottery and Porcelain, in the 15th, 
16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. ith a Description of the Manufacture, a GI 


and a list of Monograms. By Joseph Marryat. Illustrated with colored Plates and 
Woodcuts. 8vo. $8 00. 





This elegant volume, published in Murray's best style, beautifully printed, embellish- 
ed with several exquisitely colored illustrations and upwards of one hundred finely 
executed woodcuts, and furnished with a full Glossary, and capital Index, cannot fail to 
recommend itself to every lover of the Fine Arts. 


WARD’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of the Political and Literary Life of Robert Plumer Ward, 
Esq. With Selections from his Correspondence, Diaries, and unpublished Literary | 
Remains. By the Hon. Edmund Phipps. 2 vols. 8vo., Portrait, $7 50. 








Also, recently imported, a fresh supply of 


SCOTT’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


CADELL’S EDITION, AS FOLLOWS: 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Forty-eight vols. foolscap octavo. 


Each volume of this editionis illustrated with a frontispiece on steel, 
and a vignette on wood, after Stanfield and others. Cioth, lettered, $36. Calf, 
very neat, $65. 


























POETICAL WORKS. 


Iu 12 volumes,uniform with the Novels in 48 volumes. 


With the Author’s last Introductions, Notes by the Editor, Frontispiece 
on yf and vignette on wood, toeach volume. Cloth, lettered, $12. 
neat, 





























PROSE WORKS. 
28 volumes. 


Uniform with the Novels, 48 vols., and Poetry, 12 vols., with Frontis-| 
piece, and vignette on wood, to each volume. Cloth, lettered, $21. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By J. G. Locxnarrt, Esq. 


!n ten volumes, foelscap octavo. 
Uniform with Novels, 48 vols., Poetry, 12 vols., and Prose, 28 vols. ; 


with Frontispiece on steel, and vignetie on wood, to each volume. Cloth, 
lettered, $10. 


Complete sets, all the works, 9 volumes, post 8vo. cloth, $73 50. 
Uniformly full bound, in calf, gilt, marbled edges, very neat, $125. 



























































CHEAP EDITION 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
25 volumes, foolscap octavo. 


With Vignettes, Fac-simile, and Engraving, from Greenshield’s Statue 
of the Author. Cloth, $20. 


POETICAL WORKS. 


Siz volumes, foolscap octavo. 


Uniform with the Novels, in 25 vols., containing 112 New Pieces and 
Notes, 12 Engravings after Turner, and Fac-Simile, $6. 


Descriptive Catalogues of the above, and other editions of Scoti’s 
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ISH BOOKS 





IMPORTED BY 


LITTLE & BROWN, 


street, Boston. 





FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 


*,* L. & B. have recently made considerable additions to their 
stock of the French Classies, Didot’s edition, which they are prepared 
to supply in any quantity to the trade, to colleges, or at retail, at the 
lowest rates. Catalogues of Didot’s publications will be furnished 
gratis on application. 


Thiers. Histoire de la Revolution Francaise. Very neat edition. 7 
vols. 18mo, well printed, $4 50. 


Dictionnaire Universel du Commerce, de la Banque et des Manufac- 


tures. Par une Société de Négocians et de Manufacturiers sous la Direction de M. 
Montbrion. 2 vols. imp. 8vo. $4. 


Thorwaldsen’s Bas-Reliefs, Text in German and French. Bas-reliefs 
de Albert Thorwaldsen. 


Entrée d’Alexandre-le-Grand 4 Babylone, en 18 planches. 


Compositions allégoriques et Mausolées, en 6 planches. Gravés 


—— les dessins de Fr. Overbeck, 4 Rome, par P. Bettleini et D. Marchetti. Oblong 
‘olio, $5. 


Reineke Fuchs von Wolfgang von Goethe, mit Zeichnungen von 
Wilhelm von Kaulbach gestochen von R. Rahn, und A. Schleich. 4to. $8. 





IMPORTANT LAW BOOKS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


GREENLEAF’S CRUISE. 
VOL. IL. 
Cruise’s Digest of the Law of Real Property. Revised and Abridged, 


with Additions and Notes for the Use of American Students. By Simon Greenleaf, 
LL.D. Vol. If. Volume IIL, completing the work, is in active preparation, and 
will make its appearance without delay. 


ANNUAL DIGEST, 1849. 


United States Digest; being a Digest of Decisions of the Courts of 
Common Law, ‘Equity. and Admiralty in the United States. By John Phelps 
Putnam. Vol. LIL., for 1849, being ninth volume of the entire work. 


CUSHING’S REPORTS. 
VOL. L. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determined in the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts, for the March and 1848. Hon. 
Luther 8. Cushing. With a Supplement, containing the case of Mary 8. Jackson 
v. The Boston and Worc. R. R. Corporation, decided at the March Term, 1837, for 
Suffolk, and not before reported or published. 


Mr. Cushing, formerly Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, is successor to the late 


Reporter, Mr. Metcalf, who resigned his office upon his election to the Bench of the 
Supreme Judicial Court ot Massachusetts. 


CURTIS’S EQUITY PRECEDENTS. 


Supplement to Judge Story’s Equity Pleadings. By Grore Tt 
"eta Desi resssael cadences opine nas ceeor 


pany Mr. Justice Story’s Treatise on Pleadi By George Ticknor Curtis, 
Counsellor at Law. 1 vol. 8vo. masky ‘ Pe 


HOWARD'S REPORTS. 





Works, can be had gratisof L. & B. on application. 





VOL. IX. 
Reports of Cases Argued and Adj in the Supreme Court of the 
Tinited States. Vol. & Janeaty Term. . By Doajumia 0. Howard. jy6 it 
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191 Broadway (up stairs), July 5th. 


D. APPLETON & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
READY THIS WEEK: 


A New oe ae Work. 
OR, THE UNREVEALED SECRET. 


HELOISE:; 
By TALVI. 
One vol. 12mo. paper cover, 50 cts.; or, cloth, 75 cts. 

This is a romance of great power and inter The are laid chiefly in Germany and Circassia, and the 
author shows most intimate knowledge of social life in those countries. As a tale, it is unsurpassed by few, either in 
the developmest of some of the noblest and most self-sacrificing passions of our natures, the lofty sentiment which it 
expresses, or the thrilling attraction of its narrative. All is told with much force, beauty of language, and in the rich 
diction of a genuine scholar. 


II. 
THE VERY AGE. A LOCAL SATIRICAL COMEDY. IN FIVE ACTS. 


By EDWARD 8S. GOULD, Esa. 
One Volume 12mo. paper cover, 38 cents. 
This play is free from personalities, but it Aits hard upon the fashionable follies and fuibles of New York 
society. 





m1. 
No. XIII., containing Ninety-four Illustrations, price 25 cents. 


DICTIONARY OF 
MACHINES, MECHANICS, ENGINE WORK, AND ENGINEERING: 


Designed for Men of Science, Practical Working Men, and those intended for the Engineering Profession. 
Epvirtrev By OLIVER BYRNE. 
*,* To be completed in 40 Semi-Monthly Nos. Price 25 cents each. 


“The more we see of this publication the more are we convinced that it isa work of unsurpassed utility. With a 
complete copy of this publication, the humblest mechanic in our land, if he possesses ordinary intelligence, may be- 
come a Whitney, an Arkwright, ora Fulton.”"— Fireman's Journal. 

“ This great work goes on admirably, the same completeness of detail and profusion of illustrations which distin- 


not produced its equal in practical value.”"— Commercial 4dvertiser. 


In a few Days, MISS SEWELL’S NEW WORK, 


THE EARL’S DAUGHTER. A TALE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT,” “ GERTRUDE,” ETC. 
Evirep sy tHE REV. W. SEWELL. 


One volume 12mo. paper cover, 50 cents ; cloth, 75 cents. 
MR. DOWNING’S NEW WORK 


D. Appleton & Co. will shortly Publish, 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF COUNTRY HOUSES; 


INCDUDING DESIGNS FOR COTTAGES, FARM HOUSES, AND VILLAS. 
With Remarks on Interiors, Furniture, and the best modes of Warming and Ventilating. 
With Three Hundred and Twenty Illustrations. 





By A. J. DOWNING. 
Author of “ Designs for Cottages,” ‘‘ Hints to Persons about Building,” &c. 
One volume royal 8vo. jy6 





Now Ready, A SUPPLEMENTARY. VOLUME to 


FISH AND FISHING. 


With a beautifully Engraved Plate of Colored Flies. 
By H. W. HERBERT, Esq., Author of Field Sports, Fish and Fishing, &c. 
One volume neatly bound. Price $1. 


LATELY ISSUED, 
Third Edition with Corrections, 
FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS. 


Also, a New Edition, Improved, of 


FRANK FORESTER’S FISH AND FISHING. 
STRINGER & TOWNSEND, 


jel5 222 Broapway. 





| PARALLELED. 











BN 


Ts Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, and 
Printers, that he still continues to carry on the busi- nion. 
ness of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its branches. 
His facilities are such that he is enabled to execute all 
orders promptly, and in every style of the Art, upon the Magazine. 
most reasonable terms; while the experience of many| 6. Festival of the Cradle, Ladies’ Companion. 
years enables him to feel perfect confidence in his efforts}; 7. Cuvier and the Swallows, Chambers’s Journal. 
to give satisfaction to all who may favor him with theis| 8. A German Colony in Brazil, New Monthly Mag. 
patronage. N. ORR, No. 151 Fulton street, 9. War of Hungarian Independence, Examiner. 
jy203m New York. | 1. The Mass of Pope Marcellus, Genie des Arts. 


eae With Poetry. 
ROBERT CRAIGHEAD, Commencing a New Volume. 
PRINTER, 





2. The Game of Proverbs, from the French. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE 


91 Joun Street, corner or Goup, 
New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Stee] Pens has been un- 
The annual sale, now reaching ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of DURABILITY With ELasTictTy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
ledged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


CAUTION. 


Certain Prerenpep Manvracturers of Steel Pens, 
having aporrep Josern GILLOTT's sTYLE oF LaBxEt, his 
mode of putting up his Pens, and also his DesienaTine 
Numsrrs, he desires to give the following 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 


That all genuine packages or boxes of Joserpn GiL- 
LoTT’s Pens have a fac simile of his signature on the 
reverse side—none other are genuine. This caution 


| especially refers to his original No. 303, the great popu- 


larity of which has caused it to be imitated, and the 


| number adopted by a host of PRETENDED MAKERS, 


Josepn GiLLorr would further advise the public that, 


lin all cases where his numbers and the phraseology of 
guished the first numbers, being kept up in the progress of the successive numbers. We Jearn, too, that it has already | his labels are adopted by the parties above alluded to, the 
reached a large circulation, and that its sale has increased with each successive number. The American press has | pens are not made by him, although asserted so to be. 


= Littell’s Living Age.—No, 321, 123 Cts. 
A CONTENTS. 

ING. eee Astor Bristed to Horace Mann, New York 
3. Lettice Arnold, Chaps. 1X.—X., Ladies’ Compa- 


4. Street Showmen and Performers, Morning Chronicle. 
5. Maurice Tiernay, Chaps. 1f—111., Dublin University 


Published weekly at Six Dollars a year by E. LITTELL 
& Co., Boston, and sold by DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 


An experience of thirty years has enabled Mr. Gillott to 
bring his Steel Pens to the HIGHEST STATE OF PERFEC- 
Tion, and the liberal patronage which he has long en- 
joyed at the hands of the American public, will incite 
him to continued exertions to maintain the favor which 
he has acquired. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS, 


CALIGRAPHIC. ° 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 


WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS, 


PATENT, DAMASCUS, 
PERUVIAN, 


NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 


These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 


PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 
DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and Rapid Writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 
VICTORIA 
AND 
CROTON. 

The most popular pens—for a light and 
Jine hand. 

The Cards of the Croton comprise six 
beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 


LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN; 
BARONIAL ; LITHOGRAPHIC; 
AND MAPPING. 

A large assortment of cuzar Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 


m9 tf HENRY OWEN, Acenr. 
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NEW WORKS 


TO APPEAR DURING THE MONTH OF 
JULY. 


I. 

ECHOES OF THE UNIVERSE; or, The World of Mat- 
ter and the World of Spirit. By the Rev. Henry A. 
Christmas, M.A., Author of “ The Cradle of the Twin 
Giants.” 1 vol. cloth gilt. “4 Companion to the Ves- 
tiges of Creation.” 

Il. 


JULIA HOWARD: A Novel. 3 vols. of the London 
Edition complete in one vol. 25 cents. 


Iil. 
THE NAG'S HEAD; or, Two Months among the 
“Bankers.” A Story of American Life at the Sea- 
Shore. By Gregory Seaworthy. 1 vol. price 50 cts. 


Iv. 


RUTH EMSLEY, The Betrothed Maiden A Tale of 
the Virginia Massacre. By Wm. H. Carpenter, Esq., 
Author of “ Claiborne the Rebel,” &c. Price 25 cents. 


v. 

WANDERINGS IN GREECE AND TURKEY. 4 
Aubrey de Vere. 2 vols. complete in one, price $1 00, 
cloth gilt. 


vi. 
THE INITIALS. A Story of Modern Life. 3 vols. of 
the London Edition complete in one vol. (now ready.) 
A new Novel equal to “ Jane Eyre.” 


vil. 
THE PHANTOM WORLD; or, the Philosophy of Ap- 
ritions, Ghosts, &c. By Augustine Calmet. With 
ntroduction and Notes by the Rev. H. Christmas, M.A., 
author of “The Cradle of the Twin Giants.” 2 vols. 
complete in one. 


VIII. 

DIES BOREALES (NORTHERN DAYS): Christopher 
under Canvass. By Prof. Wilson, Author of “ Noctes 
Ambrosiane,”” “ Wilson's Miscellanies,” &c. 1 vol. 
cloth gilt, $1.25. 


1X. 

MISS LESLIE’S HOUSE-BOOK, containing the most 

plete Directi for Housekeeping, and a useful 

Guide to Newly Married Ladies ; being a Companion 

to “Miss Leslie's Ladies’ New Receipt-Book.” Ith 
edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 480 pages, cloth 
extra, gilt backs. 

A. HART (ate Carey ‘ann Hart), 
jy6 tf Publisher, Philadelphia. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT, AND CO., 
Wholesale Printsellers, 289 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
NATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


“THE POWER OF MUSIC,” painted by W. 8. Mount, 
executed by Leon Noel. Size, 19 by 15 inches. 
Each copy, plain $3 00. 
do. ne colored 5 00. 
**MUSIC IS CONTAGIOUS!” a companion picture to 
the above, by the same artists. Same size. 
Each copy, plain $3 «00. 
do. colored 5 00. 

No other Engravings have ever ed so much popu- 
larity and excited the admiration of every beholder as the 
above beautiful productions of the American Teniers. 
VIEW AND PLAN OF THE CITY OF SAN FRAN- 

cisco, drawn after nature by Wells. 

Each copy 31 
VIEWS OF THE MOST INTERESTING OBJECTS 


and Scenery:in the United States of America, Drawn 
by Aug. Kdliner, lith. by Deroy in Paris. 


The Five numbers now published contain 30 views, 
comoreing Philadelphia, Baltimore, Saratoga Springs, 
Niagara Falls, Mount Vernon, Tomb of Gen. George 
Washington, &c. &c. 

Each number, containing 6 plates, plain 

d mane colored 


0. 
All the views may be had separately. 








$2 00. 
5 00. 


Messrs. Goupil, Vibert, and Co. respectfully inform the 
trade that they have always on band the largest assort- 
ment of French, English, and German prints to be found 
in the United States, and that their Parisian house has 
made such arrangements as to forward all the noveities to 
the New York house previous to their publication in Eu- 
sa usual discount allowed to the trade. 

16tf. 








Harris’s Dictionary of Dental Surgery. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Have recently Published, 


A Dictionary of Dental Science ; 


BIOGRAPHY, BIBLIOGRAPHY, AND 
MEDICAL TERMINOLOGY. 
BY CHAPIN A. HARRIS, M.D., D.D.S., 


Author of ‘*The Principles and Practice of Dental 
Surgery,” &c., &c., &c. 
In One Volume, Royal Octavo. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 

The work before us fills a void that has long existed to 
those eng»ged in the practice of dental surgery, and the 
task could not have devolved upon one better calculated 
to perform it. Itis an enduring monument to the patience 
and industry of its author, and one that we should con- 
sider indispensable to the practitioner of dental surgery, 
and would gladly see in the library of every physician und 
surgeon.— Medical Examiner. 

This is the only work of the kind in the world, it is 
presumed ; and one is almost tempted to believe there will 
never be another, since whatever belongs to the subject 
is here brought into an elaborate alphabetical arrange 
ment, as convenient as could be desired for reference. Dr. 
Harris, the laborious author, must be a mao of intense 
industry and activity, to bring out so many excellent 
volumes as now bear his name, and which are unhesitat- 
ingly received by the dental fraternity, as the latest and 
best authority —Boston Med. and Surg. Journal 





L. & B. have nearly ready, 
HARRIS’S 
Principles and Practice of Dental 
Surgery. 

Fourth Edition, Revised, Improved, and greatly Enlarged, 


ILLUSTRATED BY NEARLY 200 ENGRAVINGS, 
Done expressly for the Work. 


LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
Northwest Corner of Fourth and ChestnutStreets. 
jy6 tf 


LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & C0. 


(Successors to Grigg, Elliot & Co.), 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE IN PRESS:° 


MATERIA MEDICA AND THERAPEU- 

tics, with ample illustrations of Practice in all the de- 

rtments of Medical Science, and copious Notices of 

oxicology. ‘The whole adapted to the wants of Medi- 

cal pupils and practitioners. By Thomas D Mitchell, 

A.M..M.D., Professor of the Theory and Practice 

of Medicine in the Philadelphia College of Medicine, 

formerly Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy in the 

Medical College of Ohio, Professor of Chemistry and 
Materia Medica in Lexington, Ky., &c., &c. 

A TREATISE ON THE DISEASES AND 
Physical Education of Children. By Jno. Eberle, 
MD. &c. Fourth Edition. With Notes and very 
aan ware by Thomas D. Mitchell, A.M.,M.D., 

c., &e. 

POWER AND PROGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. By Guillaume Tell Poussiu, Minister of the 
Republic of France for the United States. Trans- 
lated from the French, by Edmund L. Du Barry, M.D., 
Surgeon U.S. Navy. 

RECORDS OF A TOURIST. By Charles 
Lanman, Author of “ A Summer in the Wilderness,” 
Letters from the Alleghany Mountains, &c., &c. 

THE FAMILY DENTIST: Including the 
Sentiesl, Botet, sot Sapaat Treatment of the 

eeth. Ulustrated w -One Engravi B 
Charles A. Dubouchet, M.D. y per ow 





THE IRIS: 


A Souvenir for 1851. 


A Super royal 8vo. Illustrated with original [lluminations 
and Steel Engravings, oy a in the best style of 
rt. 


EDITED BY 
Proressorn JOHN S HART, of Philadelphia. 
The Contributions will be from the first talent of the 


country, and mesy original, and the Publishers will 
spare no eff rt to make this the most attractive and valua- 
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LITERARY WORLD 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


Half Square (nine lines), . Fs $ 50 
One Square (eighteen lines), é e 1 00 
Thirty lines, ‘ ° . . 1 50 
Half umn, ‘ e ° ‘ 275 
One Column, « ° . ° 5 00 
One Page, Ps ° ° : 12 50 
YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, : ; . - $4000 
Thirty lines, ° ° Grmik ig 60 00 
One Column, ‘ ° : - 200 00 





COCKTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


THE STEWARD ; 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 
By HENRY COCKTON. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Author of “ Sylvester Sound,” “ Valentine 
Voz,” &e. 


Notes from the English Prsss. 
Tue Stewarv.—This is a most fascinating work, a 


vivid and trathful picture of rea} life, told in a style of 
simplicity and pathos worthy of Oliver Goldsmith.— 
Atheneum. 








“The Steward” is one of Mr Cockton’s best produc- 
tions, deeply interesting in its plot, brilliantin narrative, 
and simple, chaste, and beautiful in style. It is a picture 
from life by a master hand.— London Observer. 


We became intensely interested in this novel, which in 
style, and somewhat in incident and narrative, reminded 
us strongly of the Vicar of Wakefield. The characters 
are drawn with artistic skill so perfect, that they at onee 
enlist our feelings as in real life. How we despise the 
hypocrite George; what loathing his deep villany in- 
spires. How we admire the noble true- hearted old Sir 
John, the manly, generous, gay-spirited Charles; and 
how we love gentle Mrs, Wardle, and the sweet, confiding 
Juliana. [n truth, it isa most refreshing book—an oasis 
in the literature of the day.— London Quarterly. 


PRICE FIFTY CENTS. 


ALSO, 
NOW READY, 


HYLTON HOUSE 


AND 
ITS INMATES. 


By the Author of the“ Hen-Pecked Husband,” &c. 


Price 25 cents. 
NOTICES FROM THE ENGLISH PRESS. 


“The author of the ‘ Hen-pecked Husband’ has given 
us another refreshing and delightful novel, full of vivid 
and glowing life-pictures, animated scenes, and deeply in- 
teresting narrative. The book is one of the most readable 
of the season.”— Atheneum. 

“ One of the very best fashionable novels of the day ; in 
fact, this writer excels in the tine he has undertaken, and 


his itures of modern society are remarkably faithful, 
oputied. 2 and invested with all interest of a graceful 
and elegant style.”"— Examiner. 


“ This is a delightful book ; the plot is deeply interest- 
ing, the characters well drawn, the narrative brilliant and 
well sustained, and the comme il faut. it is 
the work of a gifted artist.”— London Quarterly. 

“ The intention of this novel is admirable, its moral un- 
exceptionable, its style easy and graceful, and its interest 


= sustained. ‘e commend it highly.”— Liverpool 
IN PRESS. 
FRANK FAIRLEGH ; 
OR, 
SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A PRIVATE 
PUPIL. 


WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
From the English Edition. 
Price 50 cents. 


H. Long & Brother, 











ble Gift -Buok of the season. jel5 tf 
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43 Ann street. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD, 


A Journal of Society, Literature, Science, and Art, 


A comprehensive Belles Lettres Newspaper for every one who would keep pace with the productions of the times: including, 
original comments upon and abstracts of New Books, articles upon topics of the day, 


¢ weekly 
&c., under the following general arrangement :— 


ORIGINAL PAPERS ON LEADING TOPICS OF THE DAY, 


of Literature, the Fine Arts, &c. 


REPORTS OF PROCEEDINGS 


of the Learned and Scientific Societies (with the publication of papers of interest), as the American Ethnological Society, the American 
Oriental Society, the New York Historical Society, &c., together with a mass of intelligence from the reports of the European Societies in 


Foreign Journals. 
REVI 


EWS, 


with full characteristic extracts of important new works, American and Foreign. 


PASSAGES IN ADVANCE 
of the new Copyright and other publications of the day, of special interest. 


SKETCHES OF SOCIETY 


at home and abroad. 
ESSAYS, POEMS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


OCCASIONAL ARTICLES from the best Foreign Journals. LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, GOSSIP, &c. A great variety of 
MISCELLANY. ' 


The Literary World is published weekly, printed in the best manner and form, of the size of twenty or twenty-four pages, 4to., making 
two volumes annually for the Library of between 500 or 600 pages each, at the price of Taree DotLars per annum, payable in advance. 


*,* Agents supplied with the work on most liberal terms. Canvassers Wanted. 
{3 All Subscriptions, Communications, Books for Review, Advertisements, &c., to be addressed to 


E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Editors and Proprietors of the Literary World, 
157 Broapway, New York. 





NOTICES OF 


[From the Christian Examiner for March, 1850.} 

We have read or looked thoroughly over every number of the Literary World since 
its publication commenced, and we have learned to set a high value upon it. It 
gives evidence of tasking many well-furnished and diligent minds. A high moral and 
religious standard is recugnised in it. Its criticisms are just, and free from personal or 
ad favoritism. It is a complete index of the progressive literature of our country. 

€ can scarce conceive of a more welcome visitor which a man in city or country, lay 
or clerical, who loves polite letters, could invite, week by week, into his house, than 
the Literary World.” 

(From the Christian Inquirer, Feb. 23d, may? 

Revett, a ony fee 06 aus brand land, whe takes the Literary World, need be a fort- 
night behind the booksellers themselves in the knowledge of the existence of any 
work; nur need Le Fad with the critical guidance afforded by this journal, ever send 
for a poor book, or fail to know something about every Bae, one. * The critical 
notices in the Literary World seem to us to be characterized by ability, taste, and can- 
dor. A spirit of reverence, and a high moral tone, have distinguished the paper since 
it came into the hands of the present editors. * We have noticed, with peculiar 


Satisfaction, the cordial — bestowed upon the religious and literary products of the 
most opposite sects. Nor this paper preserve a catholic temper only by using a mealy 
mouthed i of ju t. It knows how to be severe, and spares not 


ndiscriminateness 
popular favorites who are not the favorites of the Muses, whose likes and dislikes it is 
Pledged honestly and fearlessly to report. Take it altogether it is just such a week! 
paper as no general student or nan of taste can to be without. It does credit 
to the country, and every man who takes it, compliments his own taste. 


From the National Intelligencer.) 

is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it 
with determined ef It commends itself to those who, in conversation, would 
escape the vexation of finding themselves cron of the character of the new publi- 
cations of the day, as a means for keeping ives “ posted up ;’’ to those to whom 
the cares of business little or no time for regular or ge reading, it offers 
the advantage of its f criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference 
for assistance i tion of the best 


0 works from among the multitudes be pub- 
lished daily. We wish the Messrs. Duyckinck all manner of success. = 


(From the Washi Union.) 

This journal stands at this time conspicuous as a record and eritic of the literature 
of the country. It is, we do not hesitate to say, the must complete periodical of the kind 
we have yet had ; and we doubt whether any man, claiming to possess a well-chosen 
library and cultivated taste, fully sustains his title if he is not a faithful reader and 
Supporter of the “ World.” 


[ From the Providence Journal, Sept. 11th, 1849.] 


The object of the Publis 


The World has passed th the most trying period of its existence, and 
has been gaining in ic favor. Its present editors and proprietors, the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, are well known the literary circles of New York, and we éo not hesitate 


to say that no men are more competent to fill the place they occupy. 





THE PRESS. 


[From the Newark Daily Advertiser | 
A journal that ought to be in the hands of every fimily that would keep itself 
informed of the course of literary opinion and intelligence. 


(From the Boston Christian Times, January 18th, 150.) 

The Literary World, a journal of American and foreign litervture, edited by the 
Messrs. Duyckinck, is a most capital paper, and ought to be taken by every family that 
can afford the gratification. No other piper occupies its range and sphere of action. 
If we had to cut down our list, the Literary World would be the last paper we would 
offer up as a sacrifice to necessitv. The young min who wishes to keep his mind 
enlightened upon the literature of the age, and has but little time, should take this 
paper, and he would find that its careful perusal would post him up admirably, and 
enable him to converse on men and books to,advantage. 


sy the Newport Daily Advertiser.) 
The very best paper of the kind published in this country. 


[From the Boston Watchman and Reflector , 

The Literary World, published in New York, under the editorship of the Messrs. 
Duyckinck, is one of the best papers in the country to give one a fair view of what is 
going on in the wide realm of literature, science, and art. We have sometimes spoken 
of its worth to students, ladies, and families, as setting before them a clear mirror of 
the intellectual activities of the age. Scarcely anything that comes within its proper 
scope escapes its notice. It has a manly, healthy tone of criticism, and its fifty-two 
numbers per annum form a volume of permanent value. 


[From the Boston Seehingtenien} 
It is eminently a journal for the times, making record of every incident within it. 
province, and putting forth fucts and opinions of the highest value 


(From the Gloucester Telegraph.} 
If you care to keep ey omgges of what is going on in the great world o 
Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, reserve only three dollars of your income for 


a subscription to the World. 


[From the London Atheneum, Jan. 19.) 
The Literary World, a periodical issued at New York, which gives a more vivid, 
prea onan progress of American Literature, Art, and Science, than any 
rs. 


three 
[From the New York Courier.) 
“Tt is an admirable paper, and every successive number contains proofs of the purpose 
of the editors to make it better.” 


(From the Louisville Journal.) 
“Conducted with very decided talent, taste, and tact.” 


From the nee 
“This excellent literary weekly has attained a wide-spread popularity.” 
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CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 


THOMAS DE QUINCY—the “ English Opium Eater.” A Biographical and Criti- 
cal Sketch. 

THE MINER’S DAUGHTERS. A Tale of the Peak. From Charles Dickens's 
“ Household Words.” 

MOORISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 

THE RAILWAY STATION (Poetry). 

SOPHISTRY OF ANGLERS—IZAAK WALTON. By Leigh Hunt. 

GLOBES, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 

LEITICE ARNOLD. By Mrs. Marsh (Continued). 

THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. By Guizot. 

FIFTY YEARS AGO. From Leigh Hunt's Autobiography ( Unpublished). 

A PARIS NEWSPAPER—* The Constitatioane!.” 

THE DEATH OF AN INFANT (Poetry). 

hECOLLECTIONS OF EMINENT MEN: Campbel!, Theodore Hook, Mathews» 
James Albert and Horace Smith, Fuseli, Bonnycastic, Kinnaird, &c. By Leigh 
Huot. 

ODE TO THE SUN (Poetry). By Hunt. 

TWO-HANDED DICK, THESTOCKMAN. A Tale of Adventure in Australia. 

THE USES OF SORROW (Poetry). 

BENJAMIN WEST. From Leigh Hunt's Autobiography. 

PEACE (Poetry). By Charles Dryden. 

ALCHEMY AND GUNPOW DER—Roger Bacon and his Pupil. 

GLIMPSES OF THE EAST: a Tarkish Bath, Slave Market at Constantinople, 
Dogs in Constantinople. By Albert Smith. 

CHRIST-HOSPITAL WORTHIES: Coleridge, Lamb, Barnes, &c. From Leigh 
Hunt's Autobiography. 

LEIGH HUNT DROWNING. From his Autobiography. 

WILLIAM PITT. By 8S. T. Coleridge. From “ Essays on his own Times.” 

IGNORANCE OF THE ENGLISH. 

LINES. By Robert Southey. — 

THE SCHOOLMASTER OF COLERIDGE AND LAMB. By Leigh Hunt. 

EDUCATION LIN AMERICA. 











A 


SCENES 4N EGYPT (with three Eagravings) : The Egyptian Pyramids, the Grea 
Hali at Karnak. From Bartlett's “ Nile Boat.” 

SCENERY ON THE ERIE RAILROAD (with three Engravings): View from 
Piermont, Valley of the Neversink, Starrneca Viaduct. 

BATHING—ITS UTILITY, with Precautions for its Use. By Dr. Moore, 

POVERTY OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 

SONNET ON THE DEATH OF WORDSWORTH. 

MAURICE TIERNAY. By Charles Lever (continued). 

THE PLANET-WATCHERS OF GREENWICH. 

RAPID GROWTH OF AMERICA. From Fraser's Magazine. 

LORD COKE AND LORD BACON. Biographical Sketches. 

FATHER AND SON. A Tale from Dickens’s “ Household Words.” 

DIPLOMACY—LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

THOMAS MOORE. 

THE APPETITE FOR NEWS. 

A FEW WORDS ON CORALS. 

A NIGHT IN THE BELL INN. A Ghost Story. 

DEATH OF CROMWELL. (Poetry.) 

MY WONDERFUL ADVENTURES IN SKITZLAND. A Tale from Charles 
Dickens's “ Household Words.” 

CHARLOTTE CORDAY. A Biographical Sketch. 

GREENWICH WEATHER-WISDOM. 

DOING (Poetry). 

YOUNG RUSSIA. State of Society in the Russian Empire. 

THE ORPHAN’S VOYAGE HOME (Poetry). 


un 4 dena WORDSWORTH, AND LAMB—their Personal Appearance 
abits. 


AMERICAN VANITY. From Fraser’s Magazine. 

MUNTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS—Domestic and Foreign— 
Political, Scientific, Literary, and Personal. 

LI TERARY NOTICES, 


THE FASHIONS OF THE MONTH (with three Engravings). 


—— gee 

















The extraordinary public favor with which the first number of this Periodical has been received, gives the best assurance that, in its general plan, it meets the public wants. 
Of the first Number, which has only been published a single month, more than TWENTY THOUSAND COPIES have already been issued, and the demand is still unchecked, 
The Publishers, therefore, have no doubt that within the first year of its existence the NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE will attain a regular circulation of at Jeast FIFTY 
THOUSAND COPIES. This unbounded and unlooked-for success of a new enterprise will be regarded as imposing upon the Publishers the duty of renewed and still more 
extended efforts to render the Magazine worth y of public favor. It will continue to furnish the choicest and best of the periodical literature of the day, selected with great care 
and with special refereuce to its moral influence as well as its literary character and interest. 


A new feature of the Magazine, introduced in the present number, will be copious extracts from English Books, in advance of their publication, for which the Publishers 


have peculiar facilities in the receipt of early sheets. A [Monthly Summary of Domestic as well as of Foreign Events, comprising all the Political, Literary, and Scientific 
incidents of the current month, will also be given in each successive issue. 














Each number of the Magazine willcontain 144 pages octavo, in double columas. The volumes of a single year, therefore, will present nearly two thousand pages of the 
choicest of the Miscellaneous Literature of the age. The Magazine will transfer to its pages, as rapidly as they may be issued, the continuous tales of Dickens, Bulwer, Croly 
Lever, Warren, and other distinguished contributors to British periodicals : articles of commanding interest from all the leading Quarterly Reviews of both Great Britain and 
the United States: critical notices of the publicitions of the day: speeches and add _resses of distinguished men upon topics of universal interest: notices of events in Science 
Literature, and Art, in which the people at large have an interest, &c., &c. Special regard will be had to such articles as relate to the economy of social life, or tend to 


Promote in any way the well-beiag of those who are engaged in any departme nt of productive activity. A carefully prepared Fashion plate, and other pictorial illustrations 
will accompany each number. 


TERMS.—Tureez Dotiars a Year, or Twenty-Five Cents a Number. The Work may be obtained of Booksellers and Periodica 
Agents, and of the Publishers, 


Liberal arrangements will be made with the Trade and with Agents for extra efforts in circulating the Work, and Specimen Numbers 
will be supplied gratuitously for Canvassers. 


The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers, when payment is made to them in advance. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





